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RACHEL SAXTON. 


A glaring August afternoon. One of those 
days in which all nature seems struggling for 
breath. Everything parched and withered by 
the fierce heat. The grasshoppers keeping up 
their incessant sawing whirr, seemed the only 
portion of animated creation that really en- 
jeyed living. Up here in Kenderton, you felt > 
the day intolerable. Every house, built as if¢ 
the lot were too small for it, with the long row 
of plaster fronts close upon the street, without 
& patch of green before the door, made the 
eyes ache with the glistening brightness. 

One little yellow cottage off the main road 
looked inviting. Nestled down behind a tan- 
gled mass of starry clematis, it peeped out with 
ssort of home invitation to make uée of its 
comfort. But inside to-day, things did not 
wear their usual pleasant aspect. A middle- 
aged woman, short, fat, rather jolly-looking, 
busying herself in an impatient sort of way 
“setting things to rights,’ she had first to put 
wrong (for the place was order itself), and 
her daughter Rachel Saxton, were the occu- 
pants of the sitting-room. Finally the vexa- 
tion broke out. 

“You and Wade Upshur have had another 


‘«’Taint that so much, but the thought that 
you and Wade-do not agrea better. I don’t 
know how in the world you'll spend a lifetime 
together when you can’t get along now.” 

For answer, now came such a passion of 
tears that, bewildered by the storm she had 
evoked, she could do little else than stroke her 
hair fondly with a deprecating, ‘‘Don’t cry, 
my child, I didn’t mean to hurt you. My way, 
you know, to be making mountains out of 
mole-hills.”” ’ 

For a long while Rachel sat there, her head 
buried in her mother’s lap, fighting the fierce 
struggle with her own inclination and the 
right as God had shown her. She was not 
self-reliant, and that lesson takes a deal of 
hard fighting for such a woman to learn. 
Everybody treated her as a child; not because 
she gave an impression of weakness, but 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Had never lost their sweet perfame, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 

Nature had given her a frame slight and 
delicate, graceful in its outline, but suggest- 
ing more of spirituality than organic ‘life. 





quarrel, I suppose. Ever since you came from ¢ Hands small and pretty despite their thinness, 
school not a word out of your mouth. Maybe‘ and that gave a nervous sort of pleasure in 
you think it’s pleasant to sit here all day wait-Stouching them. In her eyes, though, lay all 
ing for somebody to come that you can’t pry aSthe attraction of her face. Large, deep brown 
word out of afterwards, and looking like the eyes that told every emotion, and in sorrow 
ehickens had eat all your crumbs.” ogave even to a stranger a haunting recollection 

“Indeed, mother, I did not mean to vex‘of suffering. As she raised them now for the 
you. I was busy thinking, and forgot how< first time to her mother’s face, the soothing 
the time went. I can’t afford to have you ¢ magnetism of touch had brought back much of 
scold me,” as ske put her arms coazingly Sher wonted self, though the sorrowing light, 
round her neck. edeeper amid unshed tears, told of a strength 
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of will to conquer herself, cost what it? ‘that you must needs stand off on your 
might. 2 pedestal of goodness and say, I am holier? 
Rachel Saxton had found out what it takes(Qh, Rachel, I beg you by the memory of 
most women a good many years later, if ever, /happy days, by all you hold sacred in the 
to discover—that life has a meaning and a‘ memory of our love, do not let me leave you 
work that takes all the energy the Great Giver) so. Think of the better life your help and 
has bestowed to fulfil. Not that she under-‘ yours alone can show me the way to. Think 
stood just what God meant for her to do, but¢ of your own bare existence without this sun- 
in a dumb, blind sort of way she was groping’ light, and take me back to your heart.” 
after the inevitable truth, and trying hard to? Slowly, and with violent effort, came the 
bring it tangibly into her every-day life. Nota answer. ‘I love you to-day deeply and truly, 
foolish sentimentality this, learned from books, ¢ but my husband I must both love and honer. 
but the earnest, inner consciousness of God’s? The sense of degradation I felt last night when 
own truth in an honest human heart. But the‘ you needed all my strength to keep your steps 
task before her was hard, and the way seemed ; steady can never co-exist with my idea of 
weary enough as she looked forward into theSmarriage. If the sacrifice of my whole life 
life that to-day’s bitter experience marked out? could make you strong, I should count it 
as her future. nothing. But it may not be. We are des- 
Just then the sharp click of the gate REE oes to go our ways alone, ‘thinking om own 
the mother’s ear, and she saw Wade Upshur thoughts, praying our own prayers.’ Some 
coming up the narrow walk. Leaving theSday when you know yourself better you will 
lovers to settle their difficulty, she went into? do me justice for honesty of purpose at least.” 
another part of the house. $ As her emotion increased, the voice grew 
The comer, tall, ‘loose-jointed, go-easy sort) colder and harder, and as he looked into the 
of make, fair-haired, and with loose, facile unrelenting eyes, the agony of parting goaded 
curves around the mouth, giving it an inno-¢ him almost to madness. Starting forward, he 
cent, childish expression but little in accord-> seized the passive hands in both his, and press- 
ance with the large frame. He advanced<ing hot, passionate kisses on lips, brow and 
confidently at first, as though certain to over-? cheek, left the room without a word. 
master her calmness. But something in the¢ Away, he knew or cared not whither. Life 
eyes dispelled the bravado, and he waited ¢ aimless, purposeless. The sun, sinking be- 
with an appealing sort of look till she broke‘ S hind the long line of Wissahickon Hills, seemed 
the silence. ¢ struggling to keep up the malignant heat of his 
“Why do you come, Wade, to give me theSrays to the last moment of stay. Brain and 
pain of saying what you know already ? Yous heart were parched with its fury. He stared 
have chosen and will not complain, surely, ify vacantly into each lingering stream of light 
I hold to the decision.” ¢ until his blinded eyes refused their office, and 
«« Listen to me,” he said, fi€rcely; “I know7he staggered groping to a clump of trees, 
you better than to expect you will unsay those‘ where he threw himself upon the earth. Morn- 
words. Your love, strong as you thought it, ging found him still there, for the blow had 
succumbs to your pride, and you put me away $ fallen heavily. After the first tumult of re- 
from your heart, and conclude to be a martyr¢ gret gave him time for self-examination, the 
for what you flatter yourself is principle; but) justice of Rachel’s decision forced itself into 
mark me, if you investigate, will find to be¢his unwilling mind; coupled with this the 
pride alone, dread of the gossips being able to? half-awakened expectation to do and be some- 
pity you for a misalliance. I know how you‘ thing worthy of her yet was the burden of 4 
reason yourself into this feeling of duty, but I? hundred plans, of which none took shape 
know, too, that the consciousness some day of except to leave the place. Far enough away 
having aided one human soul to his destruc-¢ aniong the people whose energy was winning 
tion will not make your martyrdom on much ? the country to civilization, he might yet earn 
-of a glorification as you suppose now.’ Gsome laurels in the great life strife. Rising 
“You do not justify yourself in your own? up with hope foy the strength in the new life 
-eyes by any such subterfuge, Wade. I thought‘ before him, he left the place, and in a week 
you strong—I find you weak; and because of? started from New York for San Francisco. 
it we must part. If my love could do week, Rachel Saxton went into her school-room 
-you claim for it, you wonld not have fallen.” 4 trying to stifle the longing in her heart and 
“Js that one sin, then, so great,” he said,‘ believe she had acted for the best, theugh the 
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thought that, after all, she might have only} letter, and she eyed it in curious wonderment 
helped him on to his destruction, did little to; for some minutes, before she remembered 
quell the tumult. By and by, as the days went) how easily her surmises could be set at 
on, and she came to look upon her lonely lifes rest. 

as the settled fact of her existence, she tried to An offer of a school in a Western town, with 
bring back some of the old interest in her‘a salary more than double what she was now 
work, and to reproach herself for the listless 2 contriving to live upon, with the additional in- 
apathy that could not shake off the remem-}ducement of every-day association with beings 
prance of the two joyous years when all tasks ¢ of flesh and blood, she imagined, rather than 
were made light by that loving presence. This>the human fossils with whom her life had 
for a time, and then came fits of passion, when‘ lately been passed. Of course she would go; 
she felt as though God had forgotten her lone- 2 but then, what of her mother? She was leay- 
liness, and had let her put all the light out of{ing her out of the reckoning entirely. Had 
her life only to taunt her with its emptiness.?2she any right to ask her to change home, 
Then she would work, crowding into the night‘ habits of life, everything that by every-day 
hours with the feverish longing to exhaust ip scams 4y had become part of her being, 
life that seemed so useless, so weary. But, omerely to gratify her? And the old morbid 
amidst all these warped, morbid fancies, cames habit resumed its sway, and she began to 
healthful glimpses of the soul education it was? question whether, after all, her life was not a 
working out for her, and she would grow strong‘ failure. Was not the Midden spring of all, 
again to work with the energy of love rather¢ self? Wade was gone by her act; and for 
than despair. A year of this life had gone,2 what? Might she not—nay, ought she not to 
and she comes into school this morning with‘ have been strength for his weakness? Revers- 
something of the old buoyancy of manner.<ing the order of creation, was not exactly 
Every nook and corner of this place had incor- 2 Rachel’s idea of marriage, but in such a nar- 
porated itself into this or the other day’sSrow, cramped life as hers, motives and actions 
struggle, and the bare white walls always‘ will get blurred. Now, to gratify her own 
looked as if in mockery they thrust themselves <¢ impatience for a different groove to run in—to 
forward as types of her life. But to-day the2get away from a disagreeable necessity, she - 
early morning air vivified everything, and theS was willing, anxious to risk her mother’s 
rapid walk she had just taken gave an exhila-S unhappiness. Well, it should be given up— 
ration bodily and mental that her morbid life {destroy the letter and keep her own counsel. 
had not known for many months. Living so in? She was always meant to be miserable in the 
herself, nursing her sick fancies and nasa eM and the sooner she gave up kicking 


battling with them, as some sudden revelation 
of her true self startled her into a knowledge 
of the sin she was committing, she had for- 
gotten her old love of Nature, and its vitality 
seemed to disappear with her own, and be as 
cheerless as late November. To-day the ring- 


against the pricks, the more likely to get 
through without wounds, maybe with a nega- 
tive sort of happiness. 

Poor Rachel! it was a pardonable fit of ill- 
humor, but it cost her hot tears of penitence, 
and it was with pretty keen self-examination 





ing notes of the birds, the fresh, joyous life of$ for her motive, whether it really meant un- 
everything outside gave but one thought, and selfishness, that she wrote her refusal before 
that was to thank God for life. Just to be— she ventured to go home. Sure that her 
she drank it in with every breath, and the con- 2 mother’s watehful eye would detect the traces 
stantly recurring exclamation was—‘‘PraiseSof tears, she dreaded the encounter, and 
the Lord, O my soul!” Almost. time to ee going home until at once a solution 
work, but she did not note it with the usual? of the difficulty presented itself. It was half- 
sense of hopelessness. Life had somehow? holiday, and arbutus was just in season. Her 
acquired new value in the last few hours. message home that she meant to spend the 

Just then, amid the noisy hum, before the (afternoon in the woods searching for it, would 
order bell rang, the postmaster’s little girl, dexcite no surprise, and she would be able in 
who had been bashfully sidling up, and trging the meantime to regain her self-command. 
to attract her notice, interrupted the mood¢An afternoon in the woods, when the tiny 
with—‘‘ Please, Miss Rachel, here’s a letter2blossoms, ‘‘wee darlings of the forest,” are 
what come for you in the mail this morning, just putting forth their frail petals. You 
and father said I might fetch it.” ¢forget the winter just gone—so lately that 

Something of an event in her life.to: get,.a2some reluctant patches of snow still claim the 
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ground, and you wonder at your thought of a? the person of a gentleman quietly walking to. 
few days ago, that the spring would soon be? wards Kenderton. 
here, when it seems to have been perennial. Her fright was apparent enough, and before 
At first she walked along persistently miserable? she could recover wit enough to walk on, he 
at her own defections, and touching up in § raised his hat, and said— 
morbid satisfaction each and all of the mental? ‘I beg your pardon, Miss, but can I be of 
cares she knew herself possessed of. But theSany service? you seem to have some serious 
unusual relaxation of a holiday worked ac cause for alarm.” 
physical and consequently mental remedy, so> The absurdity of her leap, for a few minutes 
that she forgot to think, and entered into mat embarrassed her enough to make explanation 
enjoyment of the search with a fascination? rather awkward, but the remnant of fear soon 
and a zest that would have surprised herself‘ overcame the confusion, and she detailed her 
had she stopped to discuss it. gadventure with an easy eloquence that would 
The walk was prolonged until the deepeningS have been a source of profound astonishment 
shadows warned her that it was time to return. ¢ to her had she known it. It was not until the 
As she took the road back, she began to feelS home gate was in sight that she began to think 
the fatigue of the afternoon pastime so _ of the oddity of her position, and her complete 
that to walk farther without some rest seemed) monopoly of the conversation. Not seeming 
impossible, and looking round for convenient? to notice the confusion with which she pointed 
seat she spied a larg’ stone beside the fence. out her home, he very quietly remarked— 
Just what was wanted, but as she started for-§ «T expect to make Kenderton my home for 
ward to avail herself of it, the stick beside it¢the summer, and shall hope by a formal intro- 
became rather unpleasantly endowed with‘duction to your house to claim a renewal of 
motion, and discovered itself to be a hugecthis pleasant acquaintance. My name is Dr. 
black-snake. Rachel had considerable physi- $ Ralph,” and with a grave bow he was gone on 
cal courage ; and over the first impulse to run, ¢towards the main street while she stood lean- 
she determined to kill it. Every stone within ing on the gate, looking curiously after him. 
reach was thrown in nervous energy, but oft-< 4 Something new under the sun for her. A 
ener than not they went over her head, or else ¢ man altogether different from any she had 
falling so wide of the mark had no other effect oknown. Kenderton people were all of the 
than to cause a protrusion of his forked tongue. 5 wild mould. The old Dutch element—dull, 
Just then a fortunate idea seizxd her that a> plodding, prosaic. What their fathers were 
thick plank resting on the fence above its¢they are and will be to the end of all time. 
head would be precisely the thing to crush it» Among these you think all strangers form 
with, if she only had sufficient strength to pull¢a contrast. But Dr. Ralph was not a man to 
out the rails beneath and at the same time?pass ynnoticed anywhere. Tall and museu- 
preserve a safe distance. lar, with strong will and energy of purpose 
To work she went. Only two rails were) forcing your notice in every decided step. A 
there; one yielded, then the other; the log ¢ gentleman, too, you saw instantly, but one that 
fell, but the snake, only partially maimed, ‘ few people would care to make a friend of. 
darted down the side of the hill, and Rachel, ¢Cold, hard and critical said the lines about the 
now completely fascinated by her determina-¢ mouth—a scoffer at enthusiasm of any sort. 
tion, ran two or three yards, mounted the’ Something of all this was in Rachel’s mind as 
fence, intending to intercept its retreat with a¢ she still stood at the gate. Inside the house 


huge stone on the other side which she hoped? Mrs. Saxton was preparing the tea and think-- 


to be able to roll after him. All this was inSing anxiously of Rachel’s long stay. Those 
her mind, but as the top rail of the fence was? moody habits were her constant trial. Withal 
gained a noise in the tree overhead made‘ s bit of a gossip it was quite beyond her ken 
her look up, and to her horror the mate of the?how any human being could have so little 
fugitive was just in the act of coiling round sympathy, (that’s the way she put it) as not to 
her neck. Down, away over the hills, without care how the neighbors got along. She never 
thought of weariness. Every twig thrust-5 took a bit more interest in the little scraps of 
ing itself up as her foot touched it made¢news she saved for her ear than if she hadn't 
her bound faster, and when the road was °been born and raised there. For her part she 
reached again, disdaining the stile, she bounded ¢ didn’t believe God put people into the world 
over the wall, thereby coming in contact rather; for them to see how independent they could be 
summarily, and much to her confusion, withSof others. To-day again gone off mooning. 
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Just as though there was no one left in the 2 complacency, the object was attained), had in 





world but Wade Upshur. 
more spirit. Everybody pitying her bad looks 
and wondering why Wade left her, and she 
never willing to give even a hint of the true 
state of the case. 
some folks know that her Rachel wasn’t the‘ 


If she only had‘ 


reality marked out a character for herself 
-which she deemed consistent, and was doing 
sher best to live up to it, but as this strong, 
, healthful nature coming beside her own, show- 


Not but what she did let Sing by contrast her diseased condition, it was 


ee bringing her into something of 


girl that any man would be willing easily tos a normal state. 


give up, and that he’d ’a been mighty glad to 
stay if he could, but it never looked as if it 
was all true the way the girl seemed to take 
on about the thing; but here Rachel's entrance 
put a check upon her vexation, for she looked 
brighter than for many a day. 

“Why, bless me, child, where have you 
stayed—I was getting right uneasy.” 

For the second time Rachel recounted her 
adventure, but that now was of secondary im- 
partance to the termination of her walk, and 
she described the stranger, con amore, with 
such evident zest that Mrs. Saxton’s round 
eyes opened in wild astonishment at the sud- 
den, healthful development of interest in some- 
thing outside herself. 

“T hope he’ll make his word good and come 
to see us.” as Rachel concluded. ‘It'll seem 
something like living again to have somebody 
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So the summer passed away for Rachel, 
bringing great transformation. Fits of fierce 
passion alternating with a restful quiet were 
gradually working out the old leaven, Stronger 
and better for the bitter experience of the old- 
time, (though it has left ineffaceable sears,) 
and with a clearer view of her own needs 
and aims; though whether it has sufficient 
hold yet upon her life to make any appreciable 
difference in action if another shock come, we 
shall see. 3 

“Dr. Ralph is going from Kenderton—so he 
announced to-night. The stay is already 
much beyond his intention when the necessity 
for rest and relaxation first tempted to this 
Sleepy Hollow.” 

Rachel hears it all—her mother’s wonder- 
ment, regret, and the doctor’s answer, without a 
word of comment, oppressed with a vague 


coming to the house you think it worth while‘sense of loss, a dumb, aching pain that she 


to talk to.” 


cannot yet call by any name, but will by and 


Rachel’s blush of pain at the implied reproof‘ by clamor loudly enough to make itself under- 


gave Mrs. Saxton no desire to continue that?stood. Again the watchful eyes study her 
strain of conversation, but the new topic of‘ face and make out a much clearer diagnosis of 
interest had broken down a barrier of reserve? the case than she does. t 
between the two, and they found to-night soS But as the few remaining days slipped by, 
much in common to talk of that the evening ‘it taxed all her pride to cover up the strong 
was the beginning of a new existence. tide of feeling and hide the secret which de- 

Dr. Ralph did make good his word, and be-§ spite her unwillingness was forcing itself into 


fore many weeks his visits were of daily oc- 
currence; but he seemed to find much more 
interest in the mother than daughter. Not but 
what he seldom came when Rachel was not 
there, but his conversation rarely addressed to 


recognition, but she set herself to the task with 
no thought but to keep back the pain till the 
need of restraint of his presence was over, 


sbeyond that she dared not think—the old, 


weary life again. To-night the task will be 


her seemed to take no note of her share in)doubly hard, for Mrs. Saxton has been called 
it, though when piqued by this indifference,¢to one of the neighboring houses for advice 
mtoa resentful quiet, the keen gray eyes gave 2and assistance over a sick child, and if he 





her an uncomfortable sensation that he read 
the whole reason, and laughed at her vexation 
for not having an opportunity to air some 
school-girl sentimentality she had an idea was 
spiritual development that placed her upon a 
higher plane than her surrounding fellow crea- 
turey. And so, forced into self-examination, 
one and another pet theory showed itself in its 
true guise, or exaggerated deformity, compel- 
ling her into its relinquishment. The truth is 
she had been striving in all this time to know 
herself (but thinking, with considerable self- 


makes the usual visit Rachel must entertain 
him alone. She braced herself up determinedly, 
and for the time felt nerve enough, but 
the accustomed tap and quickly followed step 
at the entrance made considerable havoc with 
the composure, and brought his sharp question- 
ing look upon her face, though the words of 
greeting took no note of it. Rachel plunged 
nervously into conversation, jumping at this 
and the other thread of talk, fearful to trust a 
moment’s silence—vexed too at the quiet.com- 
posure of her companion, whom she felt must 
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know it all and despise her, The tension was 
getting rather too strong, and she started up 
under pretext of searching for a book she had 
been trying to discuss. As she passed the arm 
chair in which he was seated, he rose up and 
taking both her hands in his drew her to the 
eld lounge. 

«My poor, little, tired Rachel, you don’t 
hide the secret well, I know you cannot do 
without me.” 

The hot blood mounted to face and throat, 
and she drew back in haughty self-possession. 

** Rachel!’ the word thrilled her heart with 
a deep, hidden meaning of tenderness that she 
would have said a moment before he was in- 
capable of. “I want you for my wife; look 
at me that I may read the assurance in your 
eyes.” 

“No! not that! g}cannot forget what you 
have said, speak to me of something else.” 

He eyed her coolly as a physician might a 
hypochondriacal patient, wondering what new 
phase of the disease he might now have to deal 
with, but not at all disconcerted at his own 
ability to cure. 

She raised her eyes to his, but the hard, 
critical look: gave her no encouragement to 
speak, and she stood with half averted face, 
waiting for him. 

He drew her down to the seat, and began 
talking. ‘‘What new morbid whim are you 
trying now to fan into life. You love me, I 
know it; Llove you. Just take that thought 
into your heart, and let it bring sunshine to 
your face. You are mine.” 

** It cannot be, I have no right to your love,” 
but as she said it, every fibre of her nature 
gave back the lie, and her face drooped wearily 
into her hands. 

He smiled quietly as he stroked the rich 
masses of hair, taking her hands from her 
face, and drawing her head upon his bosom. 
Once or twice she essayed to speak, to rise, 
but the sense of rest was so new, so welcome, 
after the weary struggle, that her whole being, 
overcome by the soft (languor that became 
doubly sweet as she felt she might not indulge 
it,) yielded itself to him, and she lay in his 
arms as a tired infant, trusting her life to his 
strength, and grasping at this sudden flash of 
sunshine, determined to keep it for her own. 
After all, why should she refuse it. The 
barrier was in her imagination only. She had 
made a mistake before,—accepted a love honest 
and loyal she was sure, but not answering her 
needs, and because of this, must she put away 

_ the love her heart, was famishing for? It was 


an every-day occurrence—lovers quarrelled 
and parted and forgot each other in a new 
happiness, and the world looked on approy- 
ingly. But all this did not make it clear to 
her heart, as she thought of that last afternoon 
when she and Wade parted. How the yearn- 
ing ery of her soul had been then that he 
might grow strong enough for her to lean 
upon, and how day by day she had cherished 
it, nursing up an ideal into which she had 
fashioned him, unconscious that her picture 
was of the man who now sat beside her, 
Parting, she had said, we must go our way 
alone, and to her it meant a vow to bear her 
share of the pain with no other love or 
sympathy than her mother could give, waiting 
till he should come again, showing the marks of 
his hard won victory. This was the one thought 
that had made the months gone by easier to 
endure. Parted, though the words intimated 
ultimately, yet her heart told her that to Wade 
too, it had meant only probation, and amid all 
the sorrow and loneliness, she had never come 
to look upon her life as other than his,—an 
all-enduring faith in his ability to conquer. 
But the glimpse into her true feeling, the 
doctor’s few words had shown her, made rather 
a hard stumbling-block. It was easy to justify 
herself in the sight of others, she knew—even 
to this man beside her, it would be only foolish 
fanaticism, for which he had. no sympathy, no 
excuse, but to herself it had but one name— 
broken faith—a hard, unflinching fact she 
dared not disregard, she could make no less, 
How she fought with it, trying for some way 
of evasion, something that would justify her 
to the God she was trying to serve. She 
wavered—but the Truth, as she had learned it 
in the old struggle—the Truth that made God 
a living helper to her, conquered, and she dis- 
engaged herself from his arms, able to bear 
even this for God and the right. Instead of 
waiting for the words he saw she meant to 
utter, he said, ‘“‘I hear your mother’s steps at 
the gate—I am going now little one—to: 
morrow we will walk yonder to the hills, and 
you shall say all that is making you miserable 
now, but for to-night I shall still call you 
mine.” 

‘‘Why doctor, not going a’ ready, it’s only 
nine o’clock. I’mreal sorry I had to be away, 
and you so soon going to leave.” 

He inwardly returned thanks for the provi- 
dential interposition that had given him the 
coveted time for Rachel, but he returned 6 
courteous answer of regrets, and with a 
pleasant good-night, left the cottage. 
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“Why, dear me, Rachel, what’s the matter Sto drink, said tenderly, ‘‘I have not finished 
with you? You look sick enough to be in¢my news yet, child—shall I tell you the rest.” 
bed, and here you’ve been sitting up entertain- 2 ‘Yes, mother,’ with a faint flush. 
ing that man, when he might have had sense ¢ ‘*Wade will not come alone, he brings a bride 
enough to see you weren’t fit for it. Why efor his mother to welcome.” She suid it in an 
didn’t you tell me child, before I went out to-Sanxious, hesitating way, studying the face 
night. I noticed you seemed rather down, butcwith loving intentness, as if to substitute her 
I guessed it was only headache.” cown love and tenderness for the pain that was 

«That is all it is mother, and I suppose theccoming. But the long sigh of relief, and, “I 
best thing for it will be to get to bed as soon as2am so very glad,” that the face, even better 
possible.” She wanted to get away to herownSthan the lips, told, startled her into new 
thoughts to gather strength to stifle down the 2 wonderment, 
restless, unsatisfied yearning, and face the ‘‘Why now, really child, you don’t mean it. 
blank reality of the step she was taking. cI was most afraid to tell you, but you look as 

‘Just you lie down there, while I make I A 58 it was really good news. Maybe”’— 
some chamomile tea,”—it was Mrs. Saxton’s¢she was going to commence investigation on 
unfailing remedy, and just now she had a bit panother tack, but was self-denying enough to 
of gossip to dispose of that required some little forbear, and concluding the sentence with an 
dexterity in getting about, and that would admonition to get a good sound sleep, and she 
afford her the needful time. $ would be all right in the morning, sent her to 

“How far off about is San Francisco from ¢ her room. 
here ?” It was not hard to obey the injunction, for 

Rachel looked up wearily, with an ‘‘I be-Cher hard, cruel fate seemed to have worked 
lieve somewhere near 2,500 miles.” Sitself out, and the few brief minutes of joy to- 

“It would make rather a long trip for folks ¢night, could be hugged to her heart, gone over 
just for pleasure, wouldn’t it?” o with all the wild thrill of happiness they had 

Rachel gave a vacant assent, and relapsed $brought, her own without thought of wrong. 
into silence. 2 One look yet into the little cottage in the 

Another trial. ‘‘Mrs. Upshur was down at‘ C twilight of the next evening. 

Scott’s, too, to look after the baby. She was ‘*And do you think, little one, you could 
asking after you, and I told her you were.S have let me go?” 

better ’an I ever knew you, but you don’t look¢ “I meant it at any cost. My heart was 
now much as though I had hit the truth.” efrozen, numb, with the loneliness—but to 

Still she failed to elicit more token of notice SW ade I was tacitly bound until he had proved 
than the look of pain; when the name was men- C 2 himself.” 
tioned, made her face a shade more wan andS ‘I might almost laugh at the trouble yeu 
pale. ¢took to rouse such an uncanny spirit, were it 
‘‘Mrs. Upshur was telling me she just got a Snot that I know what a conscientious little 
letter from Wade.” No need for any more¢scrap of humanity you are, and that to you it 
effort to gain her attention, not a word w ould Sw as areal and tangible part of your religion. 
be lost now. ‘He’s making an amazin’ sight ¢One thing I am sure of, that my poor little tired 
of money out there, and writes word he’ s birdie has found rest at last ; and together we 
coming along this way pretty soon, to make aSwill exorcise the evil shadows that have 
visit.” ¢ warped and blackened her days, and enjoy the 

There was no answer to this, and occupied Snew life that I shall make real for her. Do 
with their own thoughts, there was a long<you trust me for it?” And as she laid her 
silence—Mrs. Saxton trying to make out the Shand in his, he gathered her close, close in the 
effect of what she had already said, and re-<strpng, loving arms, and in that one kiss, 
volving how best she might finish what pi FR with all the latent life it stirred, 
dreaded as a heart-breaking blow, to the one they two became one. 
she loved best in the world. 

As for Rachel, her mind was such a chaos, $ 
that she knew not whether it was something to NEVER PUT OFF. 
be hoped for or dreaded. . : 

. — Whene’er a duty waits for thee, 

The chamomile tea was made, and bringing ¢ Wi * ¥ BD 
. ith sober judgment view it, 
it to the lounge, Mrs. Saxton put her rome. And never idly wish it done; 
gently round her, and holding the cup for her‘ Begin at onee and do it. 
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cal c r the first imy iise t rut 
she de t 


reac! nervous energy, but of 


Every stone w 


over her head rT cise 


ener t wen 
falling f the mark had no other ef 
than ¢ rusion of his forked tongue 


Just t te idea seized her that a 


thick } ng on the fence above its 
head \ precisely the thing to crush 
with, id sufficient strength to pul 
out tl neath and at the same time 
preset v tance. 
To v went. 
there; one led, then the other; the log 


fell, but sna 


Only two rails were 


ke, only partially maimed, 








darted n side of the hill, and Rachel, 
now c fascinated by her determina- 
tion, r tw yr three yards, mounted the 
fence, x to intercept its retreat with a 
huge he other side which she hoped 
to be a to roll after him. All this was in 
her n as the top rail of the fence was 
gained noise in the tree overhead mad 
her loo! und to her horror the mate of the 
fugitir just in the act of coiling round 
her Down, away over the hills, without 
thought weariness. Every twig thrust- 
ing itself up as her foot touched it made 
her bound faster, and when the road was 


reached again, disdaining the stile, she bounded 
over the wall, thereby coming in contact rather 
summarily, and much to her confusion, with 
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1 « to make | e for 
‘ and : ntro 
to your h " wal of 
| sant ac } \ is Dr. 
} and with a i v ne on 
irds the main t | lean- 
4 he gy ite, | kit him 
Something new under her. A 
un altogether differs she had 
wn. Kenderton } were all of the 
same mould The nt—dull, 
plodding, prosaic. What t fathers were 


hey are and will be all time. 


Among these you think ¢ trangers form 
. contrast. But Dr. Ral snot a man to 
pass unnoticed anywher I and muscu- 
lar, with strong will and purpose 
forcing your notice in every d led step. A 
rentleman, too, you saw untly, but one that 
few people would care to ma a friend of. 


nes about the 
I any sort 


Cold, hard and critical s 
mouth—a scoffer at ent! 
Something of all this was Rachel’s mind es 
she still stood at the gate Inside the house 
tea and think- 
long stay. Those 


Mrs. Saxton was preparing tl 


ing anxiously of Rachel 





moody habits were her constant trial. Withal 
a bit of a gossip it was quite beyond her ken 
how any human being could have so little 


sympathy, (that’s the way she put it) as not to 
care how the neighbors got along. She never 
took a bit more interest in the little scraps of 
news she saved for her ear than if she hadn’t 


For her part she 


been born and raised there. 
didn’t believe God put people into the world 
for them to see how independent they could be 
To-day again gone off mooning. 


of others. 
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healthful development of interest in some 


thing outs de herself 


‘*T hope he'll make his word good and come 


to see us.’’ as Rachel concluded ‘“‘Tt'll seem 


something like living again to have somebody 


coming to the house you think it worth while 


to talk to. 


tachel’s blush of pain at the implied reproof 


gave Mrs. Saxton no desire to continue that 
strain of ,conversation, but the new topic of 
interest had broken down a barrier of reserve 
between the two, and they found to-night so 
much in common to talk of that the evening 
was the beginning of a new existence. 

Dr. Ralph did make good his word, and be- 


fore many weeks his vis 





were of daily oc- 
currence; but he seemed to find much more 
interest in the motherthan daughter. Not but 
what he seldom came when Rachel was not 
there, but his conversation rarely addressed to 
her seemed to take no note of her share in 
it, though when piqued by this indifference, 
into a resentful quiet, the keen gray eyes gave 
her an uncomfortable sensation that he read 
the whole reason, and laughed at her vexation 
for not having an opportunity to air some 
school-girl sentimentality she had an idea was 
spiritual development that placed her upon a 
higher plane than her surrounding fellow crea- 





examination, 





tures. And so, forced into sel 
one and another pet theory showed itself in its 
true guise, or exaggerated deformity, compel- 
ling her into its relinquishment. The truth is 
she had been striving in all this time to know 


herself (but thinking, with considerable self- 
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Sleepy H ' 
Rache irs it a mother’s wonder- ; 
ment, regret, andthe doctor s answer, withouta ; 
} 
word of iment, oppressed with a vague ' 
sense of ss, a dumb, a ng pain that she 
unnot yet call by any name, but will by and : 


yy clamor loudly enough to make itself under- 


stood. Again the watchful eyes stud 






out a much clearer diagno 
: in she d es. 
But as the few remaining days sli 


ped by, 





it taxed all her pride to cover up the strong ' 
tide of feeling and hide the secret which de- 





pite her unwillingness was forcing itself into 





+t herself tothe task with 
no thought but to keep back the pain till the 


need of restraint of his presence was over, 


bey 1 that she dared not think—the old, 
weary life again. To-night the task will be 


doubly hard, for Mrs. Saxton has been called 


to one of the neighboring houses for advice 





nd if he 


and assistance over a sick chi 


— 


makes the usual visit Rachel must entertair 


< 


him alone. She braced herself up dete 
and for the time felt nerve enough, bat 
the accustomed tap and quickly followed step 
at the entrance made considerable hayoc with 


the composure, and brought his sharp question- 


ing look upon her face, though the words of 


greeting took no note of it. Rachel plunged / 
nervously into conversation, jumping at this | 


and the other thread of talk, fearful to trust a | 
moment’s silence—vexed too at the quiet com- 
posure of her companion, whom sbe felt must 
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an every-day occurrence 
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know it a pise her. The tension was vers quarrelled 
getting ra strong, and she started up¢éand parted and forgot each other in a new 
under pr searching for a book she had >happiness, and the world looked on approv- 
been tryir iss. As she passed the arm(Cingly. But all this did not mak clear to 
chair in was seated, he rose up and ) her heart, as she thought of that last afternoon 
taking | hands in his drew her to the$ when she and Wade parted. How the yearn- 
old loun ng cry of her soul had been then that he 
“My |} tired Rachel, you don’tS might grow strong enough for her to lean 
hide the well, I know you cannot docupon, and how day by day had cherished 
without it, nursing up an ideal into which she had 
The hot 1 mounted to face and throat,¢ fashioned him, unconscious that her picture 
and she ck in haughty self-possession. 2>was of the man who now sat beside her. 
** Ra word thrilled her heart with$ Parting, she had said, we 1 our way 
a deep, eaning of tenderness that she 2alone, and to her it meant a vow to bear her 
would id a moment before he was in-Sshare of the pain with 1 other love or 
capable I want you for my wife; look¢ sympathy than her mother « give, waiting 
at me t may read the assurance in your > till he should come again, show the marks of 
eyes his hard won victory. This was the one thought 
“N at! Icannot forget what you?that had made the months gone by easier to 
have sa ak to me of something else.” endure. Parted, though the words intimated 
He e; her coolly as a physician might a2 ultimately, yet her heart told her that to Wade 
hypoc! cal patient, wondering what new 5 too, it had meant only p: , and amid all 
phase lisease he might now have to deal 2 the sorrow and loneliness, she had never come 
with, | not at all disconcerted at his own Sto look upon her life as other than his,—an 
ability Call-enduring faith in his ability to conquer. 
She her eyes to his, but the hard, ) But the glimpse into feeling, the 
criti gave her no encouragement to‘ doctor’s few words had vn | made rather 
speal stood with half averted face, 2a hard stumbling-b! I easy to justify 
waiti m S herself in the sight of othe he knew—even 
He her down to the seat, and bean / to this man beside her, it | be only foolish 
talk What new morbid whim are you) fanaticism, for which he had no sympathy, no 
tryir fan into life. You love me, I¢ excuse, but to herself it 1 but one name— 
know [love you. Just take that thought? broken faith—a hard, unf ng fact she 
into y art, and let it bring sunshine toSdared not disregard, she « make no less. 
your f You are mine.” How she fought with it, trying for some way 
“Tt t be, I have no right to your love,” of evasion, something that would justify her 
but as she said it, every fibre of her nature¢to the God she was trying to serve. She 
gave back the lie, and her face drooped wearily ) wavered—but the Truth, as she had learned it 
into } hands (in the old struggle—the Truth that made God 
He s 1 quietly as he stroked the rich >a liying helper to her, conquered, and she dis- 
masses hair, taking her hands from her engaged herself from his arms, able to bear 
face lrawing her head upon his bosom. ?even this for God and the right. Instead of 
Onc twice she essayed to speak, to rise,$ waiting for the words he saw she meant to 
but the sense of rest was so new, so welcome, ¢ utter, he said, “I hear your mother’s steps at 
aft weary struggle, that her whole being, the gate—I am going now little one—to- 
ove by the soft (languor that became ¢ morrow we will walk yonder to the hills, and 
dou veet as she felt she might not indulge you shall say all that is making you miserable 
it, led itself to him, and she lay in hisSnow, but for to-night I shall still call you 
arms as atired infant, trusting her life to his > mine.” 
strer and grasping at this sudden flash of$ ‘‘Why doctor, not going a’ ready, it’s only 
sunshine, determined to keep it for her own. ¢nine o’clock. I’mreal sorry I had to be away, 
After all, why should she refuse it. TheSand you so soon going to leave.” 
barrier was in herimagination only. She had¢@ He inwardly returned thanks for the provi- 


made a mistake before,—accepted a love honest 
and loyal she was sure, but not answering her 
needs, and because of this, must she put away 
the love her heart was famishing for? It was 


2courteous answer of regrets, 


>dential interposition that had given him the 
coveted time for Rachel, but he returned a 
and with a 
} pleasant good-night, left the cottage. 
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RACHEL 


“Why, dear me, Rachel, what's the matter 


with you? You look sick enough to be in 


bed, and here you've been sitting up entertain- 


had 


werent fit for it, 


Why 


out to 


ing that man, when h« rht have 


enough to see you 


didn’t you tell me child, before I went 


night. I noticed you seemed rather down, but 
he ib ] sche. 


I guessed it was only 
«That is all it is mother, and [ suppose th 
best thing for it will be to get to bed as soon as 


possible.” She wanted to get away to her own 


thoughts to gather strength to stifle down the 


restless, unsatisfied and face the 


blank reality of the step she was taking. 


year ning, 


‘‘ Just you lie down there, while I make you 
Mrs. 


unfailing remedy, and just now she had : 


some chamomile tea, it was Saxton's 


of gossip to dispose of that requir 1 some little 


dexterity in getting about, and that would 
afford her the needful time 

‘‘How far off about is San Francisco from 
here ime 

Rachel looked up wearily, with an “I be- 
lieve somewhere near 100 miles.” 
‘*It would make rather a long trip for folks 
just for pleasure, wouldn't it 
Rachel gave a vacant assent, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Another trial Upshur was do 
Scott’s, too, to look after the baby. She W 
asking after you, and 


better ‘an I ever knew y 





now much as though I ha e truth.’ 
Still » token of n 


than the look of pain ; 


tioned, made her face a shade more wan ar 


she failed to elicit mo 


when the name was men 


pale, 
aia Mrs. Upshur was te lling me she just gota 
Wade.” No 


effort to gain her attention, not a word w 


letier from need for 








be lost now. “He's making an amazin’ sig 
of money out there, and writes word he 
coming along this way pretty soon, to make a 
visit.”’ 


There was no answer to this, and occupied 


with their own thoughts, there was a lor 


silence—Mrs. Saxton trying to make out t 
effect of what she had already said, and re 
volving how best she might finish what sh 
dreaded as a heart-breaking blow, to the ons 
she loved best in the world. 

As for Rachel, her mind was such a chaos, 
that she knew not whether it was something t 
be hoped for or dreaded. 

The chamomile tea was made, and bringing 
it to the lounge, Mrs. Saxton put her arm 


gently round her, and holding the cup for her 


SAXTON. 


my news yet, child 


for his mother to welcome She suid it in an 
inxious, hesit sling way, stu lying the face 
vith loving intentness, as if to substitute her 
vn love and tenderness for the pain that was 
coming. But the long sigh of relief, and, “] 
im 6 very giad,’ that the face, even better 
in the lips, t startled her into new j 
nderment 
‘Why now, really child, you don’t mean it 
[ was most afraid to tell you, but you look as 
though it was really good news. Maybe” 
‘ IS going to commence investigation on 
another tack, but was self denying enough to 
forbear, and concluding the sentence with an j 
1dmo1 n to get a good sound sleep, and she 
1 be all right in the morning, sent her to 
con m 
lt wa not hard to « bey the injun tion, for 
er hard, cruel fate seemed to have w Ked 
self out, and the few brief minytes of joy to- 
ht, could be hugged to her heart, gone ove 
the wild t of happiness they had 
, her own without thought of wrong 
( K yel ll the tlie ¢ lag in the 
I hext evening 
\ lo y think, little one, you could 
ave eg j 
I meant it at any cost My heart wa My 
| numt w the lon 1ess but t 
Wade I 1S ta tiy t und un Lt had | oved 
° 
I ght almost laugh at the trouble you ; 
{ rouse s&s an un nny spit t, were it 
I know what a conscientious little 
ip of humanity y are, and that to you it 
» real and tangible part of your religion 
O ng I am sure of, that my poor little tired 
has found rest at last nd toge r we 
exo! the ey I sha 8 that have 
war} und blackened her days, and « y the 
\ it I 1 make real for he Do ' 
1 tru ! i And as she l her 
nd in} t gathered her cl e, < sein the 
ng ving arms, and nh tha ss, 
vering with all the latent life it s irred, 
y two became one. 
~~ee 


Begin at once and do it, 


mother,’ 





NEVER 


th s eY 


to drink, said tenderly 


wit 


not come alone, he brings a bride 





PUT OFF 


iy wish it done; 


































































, **I have not finished 


hall I tell you the rest. 


h a faint flush. 











waits for thee, 


rment view it, 





At seventeen Lillie Francis was as foolish as 


little beauty) 
Her first gr 


yet she always 


Fred was : 
kind of w 
Over and 
make any 
glimmer 
think of 
he was 
took as n 
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woman’s b 
She mig 
long as sh¢ 
him a side! 
indented 
believe | 
from intu 
Lillie | 
ness bew 
herself, 


was doing well 


in whic! 
strength 
to herse!l 
came bet! 
For th 
her father 
reproof 
trust and 
her dear fri 


La Vice. 


an on; she was at the mercy of 


A NONSENSE STORY. 


BY ANNIE CALDWELL. 


uld be found in the island. 2made her words sting. Lillie 
lliness was to engage herself; ‘ 


leclared she could not help it. 2she sat by the window, her r 


nd so obstinate in a ferventSchubby hand, she perceived the 


cigar, and Mrs. Francis’ s 
Augustus Gabrielle, turned 


he would not stay refused. 


Lillie said she was too young to S 
sision—she had sometimes ac 
etion—that he ought not to 

1 a matter as marriage befores All 
etc. All of which Fred 2 was not beautiful like Bel, w 


final consent, and appeared 


this household were ter 


, eve., 


the far less grave 


mamma, 


to sun himself in the young?Professor Gabrielle. Lillie 





rlances. ated the idea of youth 
him she did not love him, as< 
blushed as she said it, and gave >her like an 
father, in leaving America, 





g sparkling look; while a dimple 
i 5 


velvet cheek, was he likely to )daughter’s affairs under tl rect 


fessor Gabrielle. Mrs. Frar 


Yet she spoke the truth. More 
about her clothes, and t« 


than knowledge, woman- 
be admired; love and tender- 
not 





ments. Bel sometimes wa 


7 


satisfy 2 her heart and her meditati 





1 her. She could 5 
uld Fred satisfy her, that she 
He never left her a moment 
nk; he hurried her on by the $ threw away his cigar, and 
passion. Every night she said¢ balcony, looked at her w a 
ve him? and a happy dream $ look like the illustration 
¢ Dream.” 


) questioned or guided. 
The sautiterer caught a 


question could be answered. 

ieth time in the eight months? ‘How came he to say that 
l been absent, she longed for his‘ Lillie’s brain. She stood n 
tongue, instead of quietir 


ids; and yet, this yielding crea-2 ‘‘Oh, I do want somebody 


ture had some strong wishes and opinions; $ that.” 


1? 


but at 
the necessity 
talking 
say she ha l 
in the world 
nearest relat 
now st 

sel G 
who 
periences B 
unbosor 
saw one aire 
and had 


indecision. 


nteen they 


ver ,with somebody. 


+ her woes: for Bel Gabrielle always >the low balcony under 


She had never been placed ina 


were latent. She felt? ‘The young dream ? Behold 
in this her first love-affair, of nature, by years experienced. 
)¢the confession.” 


Strange t 
t one darling female comrade? ‘Please don’t laug) 
rSlook of bewitching per] 


Zand truly in earnest.” 


She naturally thought of h« 
ns, those with whom she was 


“So am I—really and truly,” 


5 
was a handsome young lady, changing instantly. ‘* May | 
ss had had, or was having her ex-Sor will you come out here w 


it soft Miss Lillie shrank fromcheld out his hand; she 
the tulip 


path through every difficulty,s ‘I ought to ask aunt 
the slightest understanding of?said Lillie, in a tone « 
I've tried time 


how I can’t. 


Lillie’s 2seems too silly, and they 


Francis, 


dilemma in her life. Mrs. 
aunt, had the reputation of being sarcastic 
She certainly had an unpleasant way with here 


Sone has to say 





one’s t gl t 


cannot; people must guess wl 


sometimes, and a clear, laughing voice, 


i 
dered at the idea of making her a judge. 
sy cheek in her 





that 
Francis shud- 
As 


of a 
Bel’s brother, 


scent 


ito the gravel 


path, and came directly towards her. 
onot look as formidable as usual, 


friend, this cousin by courtesy, 


insignificant eph 


Lillie needed some one to?Gabrielle, yet her bashfulness 


1d ~=never 


with her. 


He did 
Lillie thought. 
Lillie, who 
und easy like 
earned like 
asso- 
r father’s 
treated 
Her 
ad placed his 
n of Pro- 
ive her advice 


emerai. 


entertain- 
But 
were neither 
of Lillie, 
the 
smile. ‘* You 
Love’s Young 


ng to 


lashed through 


in awe of Mr. 
hurried her 


help me about 


me! astute by 
Let me have 


Lillie, with a 


“I’m really 


his manner 


come in there, 


f oy r\ 
l gy, 


ith me? 


9” 


He 


tly jumped from 


trees, 

Bel, I know,” 
‘*but some- 
again; it 
understand ; 
out fully; I 
mean from 
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half a sentence. * I wish papa were here—I’m 


afraid, Mr. Gabrielle, he wont like it.” 

“* Reassure yourself,” said her listener, who 
proved himself a diviner after Lillie’s own 
heart—“ he does like it much.”’ 

Lillie’s blue eyes met Gabrielle’s dark ones 
in real surprise— 

*« How did he know ?” 

‘*My letters told him what yours left un- 
said; but I suppose your written pages are as 
frank as your face. Have you been vexing 
yourself with the idea of a ‘ cruel parient ?’ 

‘* But, Mr. Gabrielle. 

*¢ Well, Miss Francis ?” 

‘‘T don’t know anything. 
i say no more.’ 


” 


’ 





** Socrates himself coul 

‘TI don’t know what to tell Fred.” 

“Say no.” 

‘So I have. Fred wont believe me for more 
than half an hour. In that time we are both 
perfectly wretched. Then I laugh; it is so 
funny, Mr. Gabrielle; Fred thinks it is all 
right again; I cannot help being a little plea- 
sant, and then I’m just where I was before. 
Do I love him ?” 

“If you can’t say no, I should think you 
did, simple Lillie.” 

‘‘Oh, dear!’ sighed the girl, ‘I wish there 
was no such thing as love, but only good 
times; Fred was nice before he got stupidly 
enamored.” 

Mr. Gabrielle laughed. 

‘Come in; it is gettingtoo warm. This is 
the alley where the peaches ripen so well.’ 

He threw open the blinds of the study door, 
and motioned her to enter. 

‘¢Must I marry him?” said Lillie, with a 
vague feeling that Professor Grabrielle had 
her fate in his hands. She was willing he 
should decide the question for her. 

‘Ask him,” returned the sage counsellor, 
and Lillie perceived the six feet of Fred 
Foster standing in the opposite doorway. He 
came, the pleader of his own cause. Lillie 
offered no longer her faint and fond resist- 
ance. Fast bound she believed herself to be 
that night. Neither ofthe men knew then 
the wisdom of the girl’s vacillation. 

Lillie went to the door with her lover that 





evening. ‘‘Truly mine!” he said, softly, 
loitering over his balcony scene, happy Romeo 
that he was—‘‘You will not torture me any 
more.” 

“T: am yours, 
“until you give me up yourself.” ( 

“That will never be, while your eyes are 
blue.” 


” 


said Lillie, resignedly, « 
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Lillie came back to the library door to say 
good-night, but seeing Mr. Gabrielle sitting 
with his head on his hand, and the crossest of 
all his expressions on his face, she stepped 
over the floor, and touched his hand with hers. 
He did not take it. 

‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Gabrielle; I may talk to 
you sometimes, may I not? and if I go wrong, 
am indiscreet, or mistaken in anything, will 
yu tell me ?” 

Gabrielle had a very odd and miserable 
feeling while her soft hand rested on his, and 
her eyes were glancing up and down. Whata 
foolish, sweet, confiding little thing it was! 
‘Yes, Lillie’? with a touch of the profes- 


" . ] 
sional 


dignity—‘‘I will do everything I can 


for your happiness.” 


‘*How cold he is!” thought Lillie, and 
sre was a little bit of an ache in her heart, 


Now commenced the pretty ceremonial of 


the engagement. Lillie was formally and duly 
congratulated. All Fred’s friends and rela- 
tions came to see her; all seemed kind; she 
heard no criticisms. As for the father of the 
happy lover, he spent as much time with 
Lillie as the son, and was much more studious 
of her expression and thoughtful of her ease. 
If Fred found the air delicious and the hour 
melting, Lillie must meander about in the gar- 


den or by the river. On many a moonlight 
night, the reluctant Jessica sat on the banks 
and caught colds. I believe Fred would have 
killed her, if the dear old gentleman, Bie. 
Foster, had not come to her protection. e 
saw her pallor and languid air, and knewthe 
ardent courtship was too warm, and perhaps 
the little snow image would melt away under 


it. Lillie always did whatever Fred asked, 


irticularly if she disliked it. When he 


returned to his law studies, she dared not own 
his absence a relief. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
she used to say to herself—‘‘I certainly am 
fond of him, but now he is away, I feel as if I 


could breathe.” 


Then the letters bore their tortures. One 


came every night. She was in duty bound to 
reply in the morning. Try as Lillie might, she 


ld only fill two sides of commercial note, 


and she wrote the fashionable, sprawling hand 


to take up room. 


On one occasion, Professor Gabrielle espied 


her, looking through the half open door. 


‘‘Please give me an envelope.” 
‘‘Come in and choose,” he replied, opening 


a case on thetable. She came, fluttered about 
the box a momen tor two, and finally selected one. 
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’ asked 


a meaning tone, which made 





“ Woul 
Gabrielle 
Lillie lo 
glad ex tion 
How did t come 

“Thom ist brought them in. 
and read yours while I open mine.” 

“Now | be able to finish my page to 


Fred,” said Lillie 


:'t you like something else ? 


n his smiling face, and utter a 


‘sLetters from father! 


“T’ve been up-stairs an 


hour with the pen hanging over a line.” 
“Don’t w what to say, and a woman ?” 
«JT don’t know how to please,”’ said Lillie, 

with a t her voice, regretted like the 


nightinga e’s last note. She turned to her 


letter, r« ew moments silently, and then 


with a s1 cry, darted from the room. 
Mr. Gat started, glanced after her, and 
then as understood it, said, ‘‘ Pshaw,”’ 
and beg amuse himself by trying to 
balance the paper-knife on the top of the ink-‘ 
stand, w 1 feat, as the inkstand was adorned 
with a b n at top, was somewhat difficult. 
Poor Lil Her father had just received the 
letters asking for his approbation of an attach- 
ment he had long been known to favor. He 
now requt that Fred should marry Lillie at 
once, a g her to Paris, as he was to be 
detain« ud some time longer. Fred nearly 
turned a somerset when he got his letter, and 
instructions. He slammed down his law books, 
and sent lume of Blackstone spinning across 
the room. Away with legal perplexities, and 


long, dismal solitary hours! Ascene rose be- 


} 


fore him, crowded with laughing peasant girls, 
Italian untaineers; in the distance rose the 
Alps, in the foreground were ruined abbeys. 
He snatched a sheet of paper, and Lillie re- 


ceived her second note that day. Refusal was 


out of 1estion, even if Lillie dreamed it. 
There was a family meeting, and Aunt Francis 
and Bel Gabrielle began to make memoranda. 


-* Aunt Francis says you are going to Paris 





too,”’ ventured Lillie to Gabrielle, as he sat ins 
the midst of the bribal finery, pretending to, 


read 
«‘T have no fancy for playing the ghost at a 


bang said he, with the least possible touch 5 
of bitterness in his voice. His mother twitched 
her thread 

‘You might make it your bridal journey, as¢ 
well as Lillie’s. I want my new daughter very 
much ; give her to me, Augustus.” < 


‘¢ Have patience, mother,” said Gabrielle, and 
turned a leaf of his book. 

Lillie stared at them both. 
bright, shy eye, very much like an antelope’s, 
as innocent and as full of wonder. 


wy 


She had a soft, ? 
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Sit down: 


ylaughing, for he did not see 


Sment. 
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‘*Didn’t you know Augustus had a sweet- 
’ asked his mother, wickedly 

llie longed to throw down her work and 
Mr. Gabrielle, so grand and re- 





run away. 
served, making love, and getting married like 
What a baby he must think her! 
told him all her 


ubts and fears, and had cried } 


other people! 
How she had ublos, her 
re him, 


and made all sorts of pretty confidences, as 


<¢she never could have done, if she had not con- 


sidered him an abstraction. Here was a reve- 


lation. He really was a manly king fellow, 
is Lillie considered him, as a husband. Not 
ld, only pale and bronzed, wi he air of 
having experienced everything under the sun. 
Was he handsome? She ln know; it 
certainly was a fascinating face. 

‘* You don’t look delighted or curious,”’ Mrs. 
Francis said. ‘‘]t cannot be you know who 
itis? 

‘It’s so odd,” said Lillie, runn 
** Oh, ol 


ng the needle 

into her fingers. 
‘‘You never thought Augustus could be 

married,” said Bel, for he doesn’t flirt like the 

men you know.” 

One of the first evenings Fri 

after that conversation, she 


1 spent with 

began to 
t=) 

approach the subject of their marriage. Two 





or three times she stopped and said, never 
mind, I can bear it; then, no, it is not right. 
I must tell him, and he sha lge. ‘* Fred, 
lear,” she said aloud, ‘“‘don’t you feel as if 
you could live without me 

‘*Perhaps I could,” said the incipient lawyer, 
‘but I certainly don’t mean to try.” 
Fred, how I wish I were ugly— 
I wish I had a beautiful 


‘Do try. 
no I don’t either. 
cousin, who would come here to visit me, and 
with whom you would fallin love. I should 
be out of the way, you know, seeing to my 
things. Then I would find all out just in time, 
and give her my wedding dress, and you would 
marry her, and be very happy ever after.” 

said Fred, 
Lillie’s earnest- 


‘“‘And what would y« 


ness. 
‘‘Oh I should be glad, glad,” 
“Don’t you love me, you teasing child?” 


said she, 


Ssaid Fred, half sobered. 


“Only a little scrap. Not as my cousin 
Not as I can love,” in a low, soft 
“‘T told you that a] 

‘*You are an honest girl,” said Fred, “but 
all this is nonsense, Lill. If you could only 
see how you have changed since our engage- 
You have grown s 
You were always a darling, but now you’re an 


would. 
ng time ago.” 


yoice, 


womanly, so sweet. 
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angel. It is love, Lillie, you love, although 
you may not think so.” 

‘* You will not be satisfied by and by. But 
I have told you enough.”’ 

«« Don’t say a word,” said Fred, passionately, 
holding her, as if she were about to take flight. 

‘Trust me, I will take all the responsibility. 
If I am ever sorry you do not love me more, 
you shall never know it. I will never reproach 
you. You have an imaginary standard out of 
a novel, and torment yourself because you 
can’t come up to it.” 

“You take the risk of me,” said Lillie 
slowly. ‘‘Letit be as yousay. Bel is calling 
me, I must go.” 

‘‘ Lillie,” said Fred, ‘if I knew your happi- 
ness required me to give up our marriage, if 
you were in love with another, for instance, I 
hope I could give you uy 

“You’re a good boy,” said Lillie, smiling. 
She ran off, and Fred re¢ peaied his words. 

‘“‘T wonder if that is it,” said he, and his 
words roused a new current of thoughts. Fred 
had a bee in his bonnet sure enough, now. 

Lillie’s was the prettiest wedding dress seen 
that year. It came home two weeks before 
the day. She put it onto see if it were per- 
fect. It was soft corded silk, a dim, lustreless 
kind, trimmed with old point belonging to her 
mother. The veil was an heirloom, too. The 
dress was too splendid for little Lill, Bel said. 
Whiié muslin would have suited her better. 
She spied Fred here, and called him in. He 
looked at his love as if she were the saint who 
was to save him, but did not speak. 

‘Isn't it pretty, Fred ?” 

‘* Pretty!” said he, and put back the veil 
that fell in flowery folds. 

‘What has Aunt Francis been telling you. 
You look very grave. Has she been telling 
you what a bad wife I’ll make?” 

Still Fred looked at her, and then ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh! Lillie.” 

‘* Well, my dear sir.” 

“‘You remember what you said the night 
after I came home? 

‘‘ How could I forget it!” 


” 


“‘T am going to give you up, Lillie.” 

Lillie stared. In a second a strange feeling 
of weakness came over her. She put her hand 
through Fred's arm, and bending down her 
head, leaned and listened. 

“« Be frank, tell me everything. I have no 
wishes but yours.” 

It was useless to expect a word from that 
trembling girl. ¢ 
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‘“‘T am not utterly selfish, though I must 
ehave seemed so. 1 have just come to my 

senses,” forever, he kept from adding. ‘I 
have told Mr. Gabrielle. He asked me to 
bring you down. Take care, you are tumbling 
all this lace. Don’t. Don’t look so, Lillie. 
Forgive me.” 

‘‘Forgive me,” she whispered, ‘“‘I have 
made you wretched.” 

‘‘It is my fault, dear. But don’t let us talk 
of it. I understand all now. Take off this 
dress. I will wait for you down stairs.” 

As he went away, he stepped slowly and 
shuffied as one who carries a weight. Lillie 
tossed her splendor in a heap and presently 
found him, with a newspaper, of course, a 
man’s diversion. Mr. Gabrielle was as cold as 
a judge. 

“Sit down, Lillie, what do you expect me 
to say " 

‘I am as bad as possible,” said she. 

‘‘Not bad, perhaps,’’ said he, ‘‘ but unutter- 
ably weak. It would be instructive to know 
how many times you have changed your mind 
since you have known Foster’s sentiments. 
Your vacillation causes the wrong that deliber- 
ate malice would do. You have no right to 
such changes. You are well rid of her,” 
turning to Fred, who sat beside Lillie, looking 
steadily at the speaker. 

‘You mistake, sir. It is my doing this 
time, and, Mr. Gabrielle, I will not hear her 
blamed. She has been honest all the time. I 
regularly bullied her into having me. If I 
had not been a donkey I could have seen how 
it was long ago.”’ 

Mr. Gabrielle leaned forward. 

‘I beg your pardon if I have said anything 
unjustly, Fred. I believe it would have been 
all right if you had not let her see the power 
she wielded.”’ 

‘« How very little you know of women,”’ said 
Fred. ‘‘ Your Sanscrit has not helped you in 
human nature.”’ 

Lillie was leaning her hand on Fred’s arm. 

«You are a foolish child, loving and cooling 


owith every breath. Tell me your story Lillie. 
SYour lover is a patient one. You are dis- 


regarding very rare affection.’ 

‘“‘T have found out, that like many other 
shifting things in nature, there was in fact, a 
law of constancy that guided and determined 
the changes.” Fred spoke slowly and more 
carefully than usual. ‘It is useless for 
you to plead for any one but yourself, sir,” 
he added, holding Lillie’s hand, and look- 
ing full at Mr. Gabrielle. That gentleman 
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le during the interview, and 


had been rather | 
unusually quiet. 
he looked as if Fred had 


his manner A dark glow 
shot over 
struck hi: 

Without 
think, Fre 


then put 


Lillie a moment in which to 
l her as if for the last time, 


nto Gabrielle's. It was an 


odd fancy nduced him to wish te see the 
end of ev f his. Not only to give up 
his love | vy her on another. I am sure 
Gabrielle ihe had not been so precipi 
tate. 

“Tt ha me at last,”’ said Gabrielle, 
“as if d determined on that mortifi 


cation. [ am bewitched, but I never 


told you | i you, Lillie, Perhaps I never 
should, | i is.”’ 

Fred it who would contradict the 
professor N er Lillie or Gabrielle knew 
when | they had a general impres 
sion that they were alone, when her dignified 
guardia: | i the lover to perfection, and 
Lillie knew the core of her heart what was 


passiona and fond answering. Fred 


went d gar len and leaned on the 
gate 

“Wh I do?” thought he ‘*T can't 
stay he over the leaves of my books 
and ch » unsatisfactory recollections 
Ifle vash these past months off my 
mind I | to rub out my sums! | 
aught | [ shall think forever. What un 
accour s women are I suppose she 
would ried me, and never breathed a 
word I never have known if | hadn't 
extracted picion from Mrs, Francis 
Well, 

He lea s head on his arms, and through 
all his y thinking went and came a 
shar} e pain. How long he leaned 
there r knew; he was roused by a 
low-s} Fred,” and saw Lillie besids 
him. 

“HH me to me now °”’ he said 

‘6 ) say you do not hate me,”’ sai l 


never be happy, unless you 


Lillie , 
forg 


“] ny then,” he answered, ‘‘and make 
him don’t starve him with little 
crum! rt.” 

ee] repeated Lillie, ‘‘are you going 
away 

“y t care about two lovers, I suppose 
Yes, | ng away. Be easy Lillie,” added 
Fred g the anxious unhappy expression 
ehe wor men are made of stern stuff. Good 


night, I'm going to get some supper 


~< 
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FAITH IN GOD 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA 








The soft winds speak to me of God 
Wandering from southern er balmy 

seas : 

I hear His voice stir in the 1 hty ¥ 
Which in the night time ake est trees— 

I see His love and beauty is ‘ 
rhat flush and sweeten a mer leas. 

I feel His goodness in the 
| take with me through ti y day; 

I } w He cares for me a 

me light of comfort ever y way; 

In darkest hours somethir i y 
Supports me, holds me l y Ly. 

I wonder, sometimes, with a va trange dread, 
hat makes my faith mor ad and more 

deep, 

Wonder what are the f 
\\ wns no God lt keep 

\ | ws no being more 
Who sows no seed, and has 1 to reap! 

Wi sees bey nd but a! 

No promised meeting w and lost ; 

Beholds his future stret t 
A dreary waste, by de r crost! 

Oh, helpless voyager o1 ! 

Ob helpless bark! by w st tost! 

Let the world fail—le I l 
Fall from my sight the day! 

Let foes be cruel, and d | false 
Let pain and grief assa way! 

Let death’s hand draw t the end— 
Bnt do not take my fait! God away ! 
Farmineron, N. 

-<7-eooef 
For the most 

Of whom Fame speaks n voice 

In regal halls !—the " their way! 

rhe vale with its deep fount eir choice, 


And gentle h« 


Around their steps! l y they die, 


As a stream shrinks fron burning eye. 
+} 


And the w i t then, 
h then, nor ever, w! ! ghts are fled! 
Yet these are they that f men 
Come back, when night he hath spread, 

The long ret lead! 

e+ 
Young man, would y become morally 

strong? Would you grow up perfectly com- 
petent to resist every f your happiness, 


every enemy which may d | e your progress 
Would you fit 
yourself for usefulness in s world and for 


in the way of noble man! 
happiness in the next Then listen to the 
feeblest voice of conscience, calling you to 
<duty and to right. 



























BERTHA’S 


MARRIAGE. 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


‘Conscious guilt, if I ever saw it,” said 
Mr. Norman Curtis, inclining his head towards 


Bertha, and addressing his remark to me. 


o 


** How long has this been going on? 


‘How long has what been going on, Mr. 


Curtis ?’’ I asked, coldly 


“This affair between my wife and that 


priestly hypocrite ?” 
‘“ What affair 


*Peste! Don’t affect innocence, Margaret 


Lester. How often has Irwin visited here 


during the winter ?”’ 


* As often as he has visited the other fami 


lies in his parish. Once a week, perhaps, on 


an average 


} 


‘*Does ‘perhaps’ signify a call in the 


>» 


interim 

** Your honor is at liberty 
authorities on the signification of words.” 

“Were you always pre during these 
visits ? 

«1 was,’ 

“Of what did Be rtha and the I arson con 
verse ?"’ 

**Of God and the immorta ty of the soul 

‘*Pish! What else 

“Of historical event ind personages; of 
art, Belle Letters and the sciences 

“How did they look and act while so con 
versing | 

” They looked as if 


their themes, and they acted in an entirely 


vere interested in 


rational manner.’ 

Bertha rose up at this juncture, very white, 
but firm, and saying ‘As this is an informal 
court, and one of the accu l parties absent, 
I suppose the other may be pern itted to retire 
led 


during the remainder of the trial,” she gli 
from the room 


“Is your worship judge and jury as wel 


as prosecuting attorney in this case?” I in 
quired, 

Mr. Curtis flushed and frowned. “This is 
no matter for jest,”’ said he ‘*] wish to as 


certain the truth, and lo not mean to 


I 
relinquish my efforts until I have accomplished 
my object 

“Your resolve is praiseworthy, Mr. Curtis ; 
but beware that you do not, by too strenuous 


effort, overreach your object Many have 


pursued truth with such violence that they, 


» consult proper 


have quite overleaped it, and fallen ‘on t’other 
side.’ Bertha’s appearance just now indicated 
to your mind the guiltiness with which you 
coarsely charged her; but to me, her confusion 
and distress proved only her dawning con- 
sciousness of the fact that, as the wife of 
another, she prized too highly the society and 
friendship of Irwin. Your rude accusation, 
utterly false in the sense that you put it, has 
had the good effect to apprise her of this 
truth, and has had the bad effect to deepen 
her aversion of you This seems a matter of 
regret, seeing that, in a different manner, the 
good end might have been accomplished, and 
not the bad also 

‘‘Your language is rather ambiguous, Miss 
Lester If l understand you, you think my 
accusation true enough in essence, but some- 
what rude and startling in form 

‘*You do not understand me Your accu 
sation is false through and through; it has not 


slightest foundation in truth It implies a 





freedom of intercourse between the two that 
was never dreamed of by either, and hints at 
the consciousness of a passion which [both 
would regard as a crime to foster. That they 
experience a mutual pleasure in each other's 
society, is absolutely certain; but it was a 
pleasure with which no feeling of guilt was 
mingled. They have been frank and open as 
the day in their communion, and I would stake 
ife that their delight in each other has 
never been made unholy by the remotest 
thought of wrong It cannot be so hereafter 
You have aroused the slumbering conscious- 
ness of Bertha, and henceforward she cannot 


surrender herself to the charm of Irwin's 


‘Itis high time that she should be awak 
ened, I think,”” growled Mr. Curtis 

‘* Doubtless I only regret the manner in 
wl 1 it was done.” 


‘Pray, tell me, since you comprehended so 





clearly the state of affairs, why did you not 





perform the duty yourself, Miss Lester?” 
‘““My duty was not manifest, nor did I 
*‘comy] rehend so clearly the state of affairs’ 
until to-night. I had fears, but they lacked 
confirmation. It was more instinct than any- 
thing I saw that warned me of danger. And 
I hoped, if it were true that Bertha and Irwin 
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tis. ‘ But 
I lock uy 
son ?” 
‘é Yes, 
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“But | 
like a 
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he said 

ia) Tl ut 
Mr. Curt 
her friend 
trusted 
wilfully 

“T al 
answer 
the c 
is the 
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to have 
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antable interest in each other, 
circumstance would put them 
save them from the pain and 
self-knowledge must bring, 
nained in such close neighbor- 
occasional meeting was inevit- 


ry considerate,” sneered Mr. Cur- 
what’s to be done? Shall 


a, and horsewhip the par- 





you would act like an idiot and a 
In’t, Miss Lester; I would act 


sane man. What’s to be 


a 
by you; the matter will adjust 


Tsup} 


us y- 


ose 80,—with an elopement,” 


ug you, 
and does injustice to your wife and 
The honor of both may be safely 
may err unconsciously, but not 

i deliberately.” 
so positive on that point,” he 
‘Passion hoodwinks 


skeptically. 
3 and it 


of the of 
thing in the world to convince 


most us, 


what we want it is right for us 


That old serpent that led our first 


y with his cunning sophistries— 
1d is not bruised yet, and he goes 
n the earth whispering, with his 
the of the 
Eat, ye shall not surely die.’ Well, 


the argu 


sweetness, in ears 
pears to have the best of 
h poor 


h human 
uve no reason to expect anything 


usually wins wit 
case. I confess I have no con- 
ertha. I don’t understand her. I 
k I was pretty well versed in the 
f that queer piece of mechanism— 
contradicts al! 
She 


heart—but hers 
and 


h a sly, tender, 


principles. 
yielding, lovable 


ap 


little creature when I saw her first, 
rmined at once to possess her; for 
ss to you, téte-d-téte, that we old 
» have lived to ourselves so long, 


matters all our own way, don’t fancy 


wn in marital relations with one of 


ght, downright, perpendicular sort of 
who have the audacity to see our 
and dare tell us of them right to our? 
and do it, too,—in fact, to speak frankly, 


r, we don’t like your style.” 
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I bowed profoundly in rex ion of the 
inadvertent compliment. 


“What we want 


gnit 
is ung, unformed, 
affectionate, confiding, blissful, simple-minded 
to 


some j¥ 
creature, whom we can mould our own 
to our 
ties, think our 

, verily, gods, 
ilege to be per- 
That look 
ming to you, 
Miss Lester, and isn’t a fitting reward for my 
As I was going to 
tell you, when, accepting her pressing invita- 
tion, I visited my old friend, Mrs. Willis, and 


readily 


liking, and who will conform 
little peculiarities and eccentri 
very vices virtues, and ourselv« 
whom it is an inestimable priv 
mitted to fall down and w 

of supreme contempt isn’t be 


rship. 


commendable frankness. 


ing step-daughter, 
1u ideal of a wife, 
t loss of time. 
little thing that 
gether to Mrs. 
assured me that 
1 vastly pleased 


was presented to her char 

I believed I had found my be 
and resolved to secure her v 
She was such a timid, shrinking 
I had to commit the wooing alt 
Willis, but that estimable lady 

Bertha felt highly flattered a1 
with my preference, (as of course she ought) 
and that only her excessive lesty and ex- 
the exhi- 


treme awe of me withheld her from 
bition of her affection. I wasn’t much used 
to such ‘modesty’ and ‘awe,’ and it tickled 


Ww 


be a pleasant 
such charming 


my fancy vastly. It uld 
task, I reckoned, to overcome 


timidity. So I hastened the wedding, for I 
was impatient as a school-boy to get possession 
of my treasure; and besides I wanted the 


rdinate love of 
nic and incurable. 


authority to crush out her 
books before it got to be chr 
[I think a taste for literary pursuits 
able vice in woman, Miss Lester 
fluttering bird no man ever tried to tame, I’m 
When I had got her safely caged 
she was wilder than before, and 
and protection only 


at my approach. 


an abomin- 


Such ashy, 


positive. 
all my assur- 
seemed to 
I was 
xation at her 
extraordinary behaviour for a tin but all at 
once my lady changed her tactics, and began 


ances of love 
her alarm 
mirth and 


increase 


divided between ve 





to act on the offensive—or, I suppose she calls it 
the defensive—and by Jupiter! I can testify to 
has got sharp talons. 
en that such a mild, 

f humanity as she 


the fact that the shy « 
Now who could have fores¢ 
soft, inoffensive litile } 
was, could develop in 


to such 


an outrageous 


’s peace, as she is?” 





vixen, and destroyer of 1 

‘Yourself, Mr. Curtis, if your knowledge of 
‘that queer piece mechanism,—a woman’s 
heart’—had been half as pr 
imagined it. You did not even understand its 
first law and governing principle, and yet, as 
r stathp, you laid 


found as you 


u 


is usual with men of jy 
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claims to an absolute knowledge. It is too 


late to offer advice on this subject now; but if 


you were again seeking a wife, I would counsel 
you to do your own wooing, and be more fully 
assured as to the causes of your elect lady’s 
shyness than you appear to have been in this 
case. I would caution you not to mistake a 
lack for an excess of reverence, and to be 
satisfied with nothing less than a free and open 


1er own lips; for 


avowal of affection from 
believe me, in order to mould a woman’s 
nature so completely to your liking as you 
desire, it is an actual prerequisite that it be 
made pliant by love.” 

‘‘My dear Miss Lester, I assure you the 
thought never once occurred to me that Bertha 
did not love me,” said Mr. Norman Curtis, 
“My 


previous experience with your sex tended t 


stroking his glossy beard complacently 





relieve me of all apprehensions on that score, 
and I would have considered it entirely super- 
fluous to have questioned the nature of the 
impression I had made on the heart of a mere 
school-girl. I presuppose d her delighted ac- 
ceptance of my sacrifice in the same moment 
that I resolved to make it You see, Miss 
with candor to 
id. Now what 


mystifies and perplexes me is that I, who have 


Lester, I don’t mind speakin 


= WF 


you who are yourself so can 


reason to believe myself a general favorite 
with womankind, should be so disagreeable to 
the one whom [ have honored with my choice 
Am I net a comely and a pleasing man? 
Would it not be an insult to compare me with 
that confounded milk sop of a parson on whom 
she smiled to-night as she never smiled on 
mé ?” 

** Assuredly, yes,” I answered, with perfect 
truth, but thought it not necessary to demon- 
strate on which side the insult would lie. 

‘And now I would like to know what suffi- 
cient cause Bertha has for treating me with 
such disrespect, not to say contempt. Can 
you show me, Miss Lester?” 

“‘T doubt if I can,” I said, rising to go. «TI 
decline making the attempt from reasons based 
on phrenological grounds, and supported by 
this half hour’s conversation with you. You 
cannot, in the very nature of things, compre- 
hend the cause. Good-night.” 

I went out feeling dissatisfied with myself, 
feeling ashamed that I had allowed the man’s 
intense egotism to disgust and vex me to such 
a degree that I had spoken words wide of my 
purpose, and done harm, perhaps, when I had 
meant to do good. After all, I doubted if it 


were humanly possible to reconcile and bring} 
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into friendly and undisturbed relations two 
natures so adverse as these; the one so coarse 
and obtuse, the other so fine and delicately 
strung 

As I passed to my room, I tapped at Bertha’s 
ret,’’ but she 





locked door, whispering, ‘‘ Marg 
answered with a suppressed sound of weeping: 
‘Oh, not to-night, dear friend.” 
I understood. Hers was not the thrilling, 
tumultuous joy of the maiden awakened to the 
first consciousness of her heart’s preference, and 


longing for the bosom of her sister friend where- 


in to hide her happy tears and blushes while she 
whispers the sweet secret. No—Heaven he Ip 
her !—hers was the shame, the humiliation, the 
leep, unutterable agony of one who loves with- 
out the right to love, and to whom the revela- 


tion of the truth comes like a battle shock, the 
beginning of a fiery conflict, a stern, silent, 
death wrestle, on which no mortal eye may 

k. The loving friend has no office here, for 
the soul so suffering shrinks from human sym- 
pathy, and hides from human pity ; God alone 


ruish and the struggle. 





So I, an unwilling Levite, passed by on the 


ther side; but I could not rest that night. 
My soul felt the jar and shock of another’s 

nflict, and my thoughts kept darksome watch 
while another wrestled and prayed. I won- 
lered how it was that the disciples could sleep 
while that death struggle was going on in 


‘the place called Gethsemane.” I wondered 


how Peter’s eyes could again grow heavy after 
s Lord had stood by him, saying, in a voice 
whose ‘thrilling note of anguish is audible 


through the thunder and tumult of eighteen 





urs, ‘* What! couldst thou not watch 





ne hour?” But, ah! faithless Peter, 
who of us may rebuke thee? Not I—not I! 
Bertha, very pale and sad, but outwardly 
calm, was standing by the window when I 
entered the breakfast-room next morning l 
went at once to her side—not to offer by word 
look an unasked sympathy, not to make 


tiries as to how the ni 


ght had passed, but 





simply to say, ‘“* How beautiful the morning is, 


Bertha,” and to look out on the pure, glitter- 


andscape, where every tree and shrub 





bore its fleecy burden of freshly fal 
touched with rosy hues, and flashing with 
countless brilliant diamonds, the gift of the 
royal, newly-risen sun. 

She slipped her hand in mine, and stood for 
some moments with averted face, not speaking. 


At length, turning slowly around, with a faint 





sit 


ile touching her lips she said in a low 


yoice— 
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‘‘T had holy company last night, Margaret.” « 
‘‘The Lord’s blessed angels,” I murmured, 
in awe. 
“ Ay, Lord Himself, whom I have; 
doubted Not the Father, in His glory, 


majesty power, but the Son, with His 
burden un woes—the meek, suffering 


His bleeding brow and divine, 
touched me with His holy 


Christ, 


patient ey 


hand, and spake one word to my anguished, 
rebellious , as He passed with the look that 
He might worn when He said, ‘ my soul is 
exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death.’ ” 

‘‘What was the word He spake, my dar- 
ling—w! 1s the lesson the holy vision 
taught ‘ 

sé i; 7 

There was a look in Bertha’s face that I had 
never seen before. The eyes, clear as the sky 
after it swept by storms, shone with the 
light of earnest resolve, and the grieved, 
ehild-lik« ith was moulded to an expres- 
sion of firmness and power altogether new. 

‘‘ God ngthen you in your righteous 
purpose, I said, pressing her hands 
fervent 1 touching my lips reverently to 
her forehead 

“A irming tableau, ladies, upon my 
word,”’ Mr. Curtis, at the door. ‘‘ Pray, 
was it gotten up especially in my hon 
Allow say, I would greatly have pre- 
ferred the position of actor to that of spectator 
Either ter in the scene would have been 
agreea 

Bert und shook as she withdrew it from 
mine, and a swift shadow flitted over her 
face ; h a strong effort, she overcame 
her ve feeling of repugnance suffi- 


ciently rn and greet him kindly, yet in 


mann¢ t forbade the slightest approach toa 
caress, had he felt disposed to offer it. The 
morni! passed heavily. Bertha strove 
brav: sustain her part, and to preserve a 
cheerf calm exterior; but the effort was too 
appar render the effect entirely pleasing 
My hi was pained for her. Some of you 


may know w difficult it is, when one is inly 


suffering maintain composedly the proprie- 
ties a1 nmon-places of life. 

It ¥ fter breakfast, and Mr. Curtis, hav- 
ing lit his beloved weed, was passing from the 
roor e peculiarly peaceful expression 
of the inveterate smoker, when Bertha faintly 
called his name. He turned back at the door, 
and re ing his meerschaum from his mouth, 
pours t a volume of smoke that would have 


done credi 
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5 window near which she was sitt 


t to a small engine, saying, in a¢ 
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drawling tone, as he watched the dense cloud 
part and float in blue waves through the 
room—‘‘ What is it, my duck 

Bertha shrank, as if the endearing epithet 
had been a blow, but rallying instantly, 
asked—*‘+ How soon do you intend returning to 
the city ?” 

‘That depends altogether 
answered Mr. Curtis, replacit 
puffing vigorously. “If I find y 
pretty agreeable, I shant return in 
he added, sending forth another 
noxious, lung-irritating vapor, and eyeing his 
wife sleepily through the bl rling haze. 

At a swift movement of Bertha’s hand, the 
ng came down 


yourself,” 
is pipe, and 
ur company 
some time,” 
stream of 


with a crash, whereat Mr. Curtis, taking the 
ungentle hint, quietly smothered the fire with 
which he was burning incense to unknown 
gods, and stood with the air of one who had 


e of rational 


ade a vast, unappreciable sa 
pleasure to irrational caprice 
said Bertha, 

you when 


“If you have no objections 
with effort, ‘I would like to ¢ 
you return, and I would prefer to go 

‘What! and leave the « t, fascinating 
these 1 solitudes, to 


at once.” 


young parson in 
waste his sweetness on the desert air? How 
with 


can you ?”’ said her husband, kingly, 
a stare of real or feigned surprise. 


“e No 
me in @ 


ture. 


Answer 


Bertha made a depré 
more of that,” she said 
word—can I go with you ' 

‘‘T suppose so,” he replied, with a sudden 
show of indifference; ‘‘ but I am in no haste.” 
‘*We will leave on Monday—w not?” 
gainst denial. 
Saturday. No; 


we 
she said, in a voice that plead : 
‘On Monday ?—why, this is 


we cannot go so soon. Mor ek will do,” 
he answered, noticing her eagerness with 
secret satisfaction, and delighted at an oppor- 
tunity to repay her for so often thwarting his 


own wishes. 
and looking steadily 
Curtis, J shall 


to-morrow, God 


She rose to her feet, 
into his face, said firmly—‘‘ M 
leave Linden the day after 
willing.” 

He looked at her with d 
a prolonged whistle. ‘‘Can I g 
he asked, imitating the t in which she had 
put the same inguiry. 

‘‘I suppose so,” she replic 
indifference with which he had answered her. 

Friends, Bertha was no saint. The simple 
were soon com- 


lated eyes, and gave 
with you?” 


assuming the 


preparations for our departure 
pleted. (I was to leave upon the same train 


with Bertha and her husband, but my destina- 
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tion lay miles beyond theirs.) At noon on 
Saturday, Bertha said to me—‘ There is one 
thing more that ought to be done, Margaret ; 
we should visit again the friends whose sor- 
rows and sufferings we have made our own, 





and give them what last help and comfort we 
can,’ For, whatever Bertha’s failings might 
be, she was tender and kind to the needy and 
afflicted, and suffering in any form appealed 
to her sympathy, and met with a quick 
response in actual aid and comfort. Her 
benevolence was of the true practical sort— 
active, but hidden, and shunning all display. 

I expressed my readiness to accompany her 
upon her loving mission, but from some cause, 
not clear to my apprehension, she held back, 
and manifested extreme unwillingness t« 


depart, proposing once that I should go alone 
in her stead, pleading that she felt too ill to 
go out. 

It occurred to my mind that she might be 
fearful of finding Irwin at some one of the 
places which we were in the habit of visiting, 
and as I had reason to think an interview 
with him to be the thing she desired especially 
to avoid, I could not find it in my heart to say 
a word in favor of going where there was any 
possibility of meeting him. But late in the 
afternoon he passed the Hall in an opposite 
direction from the village, and with nervous 
haste, Bertha apparelled herself for her walk, 
and we set out together on our errand. 

The sun was just dropping behind the range 
of hills that formed the background to the little 
hamlet when we came to the sexton’s gate, 
and undoing the clumsy fastening, passed up 
the steep flight of steps that led into the hum- 
ble house—the last at which we were to stop, 
not to give but to receive comfort, for an angel 
of God dwelt there. A little child, with a 
dwarfed, deformed body, but with a face like 
a seraph, stretched out her hands joyfully to- 
wards us as we entered the small, rudely fur- 
nished apartment, which her presence lighted 
with a glory that was not of earth. Bertha 
dropped on her knees by the low couch, and 
twining her arms lovingly about the little suf- 
ferer bowed her forehead reverently to receive 
the kiss that was like a benediction. There 
always seemed to be some secret understand- 
ing between the two. The child’s clear eyes 
looked down into the woman’s heart and read 
there all its untold pain and bitterness; the 
woman felt the child’s unselfish love, and drew 
sweet comfort from her unspoken and unques- 
tioning sympathy. 

I never disturbed their quiet communions, 
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and for some minutes Bertha had knelt with 
the dwarf’s beautiful head lying upon her 
bosom, talking less by words than by looks 
and silent caresses, when, from my station 
near the window, I saw Irwin coming down 
the road, and a moment after, heard his step 
and voice in the outer room. Bertha, too, 
heard, as I perceived by her nervous start and 
the sudden pallor that overspread her face 
which was partially turned’from me. 

‘‘Why do you tremble so?” asked the child 
“It is only the good pastor who comes to 


7read to me of the beautiful world, and its 


celestial habitants, like the shining ones of 
whom I sometimes dream, and wake, thrilling 
from the touch of their holy hands. Why does 
you heart flutter so?” 

The sexton’s wife had opened the door to 
admit her little girl's visitor during this speech, 
and Bertha hastily putting away the arms that 
clung about her neck rose to her feet, and, 
with every vestige of color gone from her face, 
retreated to the farther side of the room. 

Irwin greeted me as he passed to Zillah’s 
bed-side, and thence to Bertha, reaching out 
his hand to her with a pleased smile, that 
vanished quickly when he saw her pallor and 
agitation. Her hand, quivering like a leaf in 
the tempest of her emotion, was laid reluct- 
antly in his, and as his fingers closed over it 
with a warm, thrilling pressure, her maiden 
heart gave a quicker bound, and the blood 
that had receded from her face rolled back in 
a tumultuous tide, dyeing cheek and brow with 


” 


‘‘love’s celestial red. He leaned towards 
her for an instant, with eager, breathless de- 
light, bis eye glowing, his whole countenance 
aflame with the light of an unspeakable happi- 
1ess; then suddenly growing white even to 
the lips, he hastily dropped her hand, and 
turned away with such an expression of an- 
guish as I had never seen written on any hu- 
man face. 

How was this? Yesterday I had seen them 
meet with the free, unembarrassed air of bro- 
ther and sister, but to-day (were their souls 
so closely and subtly connected?) the newly 
awakened consciousness of one, by a simple 
interchange of looks was communicated to the 
other, and both blushed and paled before th« 


, revealed secret of their hearts, at once so bliss- 


ful and so agonizing. There was no attempt 
on the part of either to cover their mutual 
agitation by any common-place remark, or 


»assumed indifference of manner. Each felt 
¢that the other could not be deceived, and 


neither, in the trouble of the moment, thought 
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or cared the observation of a third 
party 

Hurt ling Zillah good-by, yet not 
telling |! contemplated journey, Bertha 


passed room, and I, imitating her 


exam} ntly followed, glancing back as I 
closed t r at the picture which I see 
-the tall, dark figure of Irwin 
head 


Bertha; 


distinct 


standing shadow, with bowed and 


averted face as he had turned from 
the hes enly ¢ l 


glorious hair glittering like 


with her dazzlingly white 


counter 
the red western light that streamed 


pure | 
in direct ys over her bed, leaving the rest of 
the r i-darkness. 


‘O s the kingdom of heaven,” said a 
yoice i! y soul, as I dropped my eyes from 


the an face 


that I was never to see again, 


excel as memory reproduced it; for the 
snows next March melted and mingled 
with t st of her no longer suffering body, 


and her free, glorified spirit rejoiced in the 


¢-tide of God’s celestial paradises. 


eter? 

We ed home swiftly through the gat) er 
ing t\ swiftly and silently, for neither 
by yok did Bertha manifest a con 
sciousné f my presence. Orly when we 
were ¢ the house she said, in-a low 
tone, l rather have died, Margaret,” and 
I knew she believed—dear heart—that she was 
speal r truth, and yet in some sense that 
silent g was the happiest memory of her 
life 

We found the warm atmosphere of the parlor 
stror pregnated with the odor of tobacco 
em evidence of Mr. Curtis’ late occu- 
pat with a smothered expression of 
disg Bertha turned back at the door, and 
pas » to her own room. If that blue 
strangling vapor had been puffed from Irwin's 
lips i she not have inhaled it as a deli- 
oi nee? Faugh! ’Tis an ugly thought 
and ¢ ning. But how are we to account 
for the phenomenon, so frequently witnessed, 
of a ate, fastidious woman sitting down 
cont edly, in an atmosphere where she could 
not e have breathed, for an hour’s chat 
wi her adored spouse, whose face she is 
seldom permitted to see excepting through 
8 i dense as that which hangs over the 
regions of Pluto and Proserpine? And what 


are we to think when she affirms that the odor 
of the burning weed is not disagreeable to her, 
that, in fact, she rather likes it, taking the 
defensive side whenever her lord’s practice is 
proper, of course,) while we know 


ne ed, 


that if any other should sit down and pollute? 
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»devout of us would und 





the air of her rooms with such poisonous ex- 


halations, she would denominate him, without 


qualification, ‘‘a beast,’’ or at the mildest, 
“no gentleman.” 

There seems a distinction without a differ- 
énce. But have we not learned that to one 
who loves the sinner, |! sit not nigh so 


grevious as it appears to tl uninterested 


observer? Love tolerates offences that indif- 


ference cannot. 


Let that Saturday evening, March 21, 18— 
pass without farther record. 

“We are all to attend church to-day,” an- 
nounced Mr. Curtis, on Sunday morning. 


** Does ‘all’ include Mr. ¢ I inquired. 
‘*T believe I have heard boast—that you 
never attended places of div worship.” 


cially inter- 
ested in the preache: € answered, 
( practice of 


‘* Never do, excepting when 
with a 
lance at Bertha. ‘I 


attending church some years a r altogether 
< 


conscientious reasons You see the’ attention 
of the ladies—particularly in this rural dis- 
trict—was so strongly attracted towards me 


that they grew quite unmindful of the religious 
exercises, and not wishing the devotion of the 
fair creatures entirely transferred to me, I 
modestly, and from a sense of duty, absented 
myself from the congregations.”’ 

‘(Perhaps the best thing you could have 
done, Mr. Curtis, as your state of mind must 
have precluded the pos y of any good 


restlting to yourself. I can readily believe the 


effect of your presence in a holy place to have 
been such as you desc: t There is a 


n the shores 


tra 
dition of a tribe of men dw ng ¢ 
of the Dead Sea, (which sea I imagine to be of 
ie lly stated, ) 
and 


vaster dimensions than geograpl 


who turning away f the livitg God, 


1) 


winking with hot |} the brightness 


of his eternal truths ra hemselves over to 


evil guidance, and permitted themselves to be 


ties and abomi- 


deceived by all man: 


nable delusions, mocking 1 sneering at the 
Holy Prophet sent t truct them, until at 
last, grown quite incapable of earnestness, or 


of believing in anything good and true, they 


were changed into apes, who (or which) in the 


peculiar fancy of Mr. Carlyle, are ‘sitting on 


trees there by the A tic Lake, grinning 
now in the most unaffected manner; gibbering 
and chattering very genuine nonsenge, and 


finding the whole universe now a most indis- 
[he attention of the most 


ubtedly be attracted 


putable humbug.’ 


¢ 
ea 


by the appearance of on 
house of instruction. 


of this species in the 
4 phenomenon 60 re- 
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markable would excite our wonder to such a‘ for now that Norman Curtis had no fears of his 
degree that we might, as you said, grow un-( rival, it was pleasant to “have a little sport 
mindful of our devotional exercises in our ob-> out of the matter,’’ and his low insinuating 
} 


servation of it. You are not the first of yourSha! ha! rang with disagreeable frequency 





genius who have mistaken a human, or a through the room, bringing a flush of anger to 


philosophic interest, for personal admiration.”’ ) Bertha’s cheek. 







Mr. Curtis bowed stiffly. Seeing my readiness for church, however, be 


‘© Of course when a lady is ambitious enough? rose to accompany me, turning back at the 
to attempt to play at swords with me, gallantry }door to nod and laugh at Bertha, and beg 
will not permit me to give thrust for thrust but¢ for some last message to bear to the “ poor 


only to parry her spiteful blows,” said he with 2 parson,”” who would be, he felt sure, as em 








a show of magnanimity. barrassed by the absence of her face as Kant 
‘Indeed, sir, in that case I decline to play ¢ was said to have been by the restoration of the 

with you, as I should feel more humiliated and $ student’s missing button. 

disgraced by advantage, than by defeat, with The bell was sending forth its last mellow 

an opponent less ‘ gallant.’ ” call as we reached t! whe " 
** How soon does the performance commence, ¢ group of smooth ns stood 

Bertha?” he asked, changing the subject. watching the rose a3 they 
She lifted her eyes from the book she was‘ came tripping up w h flying colors, bright, 

feigning to read, and looked at him inquiringly. ¢ coquettish g) es, tossing heads, and an 
‘* At what hour do the doors open to the ex- altogether conqpering air. Passing these, we 


j 


hibition of Brother Irwin’s gymnastic and<« went in quis ly, and had taken our seats, w! 





vocal exercises?” She dropped her eyes as if> Irwin entered, and looking neither to the ri 





she dld not comprehend him. The man's per- nor the left, crossed the house, ascended to the 


n 


petual levity, and attempts at wit, were ex- pulpit, and dropped upon his knees in silent 
cessively wearisome. prayer. 

‘‘Mrs. Curtis,” he said, with some faint per- Perhaps if I had given sufficient thought t 
ception of the truth, dropping his jesting tone ) myself that morning, to have looked into my 


of speaking with mock respect, ‘‘ how soon do< own heart, I would have discovered that I had 
the morning services at the Rey. Francis2gone to church less worship God than t 





Dudley Irwin’s church begin ?” study his preacher. For in sg 





‘“‘In half an hour,” she answered, glancing? boasted confidence in Irwin, I did not fee 
at the timepiece on the mantel. altogether so sure as to the course of a n he 


‘In that case it is time you were putting on ¢ would take in this trouble in which he and 


your bonnet. You havenot a moment to spare) Bertha were involved, as I could have wished, 





from the performance of that delicate and\and as I had given Mr. Curtis reason to sup 


difficult operation, if we are to be present at¢ pose. There were so many inequalities in his 


the laying of the corner-stone to our worthy’s \claracter,—he was at once so strong and so 





discourse.’ weak, so wise and so fo 


“T shall not attend church to-day,’’ Bertha) and so wrong-headed, that it was really 





said quietly. possible to predict unerringly what his conduct 
‘‘Not even to please me?” Mr. Curtis spoke 2in any case might be, whether the noble senti 
in atone of tender reproach, and with a look 5 ments of honor and duty that ruled him in one 
of regret almost real. An expression of pain¢ hour would guide him wholly in the next. But 
passed over Bertha’s face. these inequalities, what were they but the 
“Tf your request wers made from true, pure (alternate triumph of good and evil, that tore 


motives, I should not feel justified in refusing his soul with their per} etual conflict ? The 
to comply with it, but you know in your soulS devil might have his temporal. victories, but 
that it is not from a Christian principle that2I had faith that God's powers would ulti- 


h you to the house of) mat for Irwin was earnest—-+ 





you wish me to go wit 
God to-day,” she said, lifting her clear, true ¢ and truly humble, and I felt a hope for him that 
eyes to his. I did not for the ‘‘shallow, flippant, unbelieving 

He answered her with alight, mocking laugh. man who sat by my side witha sneer of con- 
When, a quarter of an hour later, I returned tempt, and a smirk of conceit on his face, and 
to the parlor, he was still striving to change ‘a manner totally lacking in reverence for Him 


her purpose, urging her to give her reasons¢—the holy One, in hose name we were 
which he knew full well) for declining to go; gathered together. The people ware all as- 
8 & g I 
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sembled, the rs were closed, and a breath- 


less stillness reigned in the church. All eyes 
were directed expectantly towards the pulpit, 
but no head was lifted and no voice sounded 
there. | nk the sight of that silent figure, 


bowed down in an attitude expressive of a 
deep, unfeigned humility, and an infinite, un- 
utterable need, was more impressive than the 
most eloqu y-worded petition that I ever 
heard offer It touched every awakened 
soul with as of its own sin, with a feeling 
of its own need, and many in the congregation 


slid dowr their knees in voiceless con- 


fession at 


pplication. And to bodily sense 
the stillness grew yet more profound, but to 





the ear of the reverent spirit it spoke with an 
eloquent t ngue—‘‘The Lord is in His holy 
Temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” 

Irwin’s eyes, as he rose up and stood fora 
moment silently over the house, 
seemed to ask pardon of every one there for 
his pretension to an office which he felt so 
wholly unworthy to fill. I never heard him 


speak with such effort as he spoke upon that 


day. His discourse was ably written; but he 
delivere such an absent, dull, apathetic 
manner, that in spite of its intrinsic beauty, 
excellence and power, it failed to produce any 
other effect than weariness. When a speaker 


shows 1 nterest in his theme, it is hardly to 
be expected that his listeners will feel any. 
He had entered with his whole soul into the 
composition of the sermon, but when he came 
before his people to preach it, his soul was 
otherwhere. He regarded the written produc- 
tion with evident surprise—he could not com- 

it appeared unreal, foreign, and 
in no manner his. Had he felt so?—thought 
so? It must have been in some other life. 
Contrasting the full, rich, royal state of yes- 
the poor, empty, desolate mood of 


prehend it- 


terday with 
to-day, he might have exclaimed with Emer- 


son—‘*I am a God in nature; I am a weed by 
the wall 

At the conclusion of his reading (unhappily 
for his audience that day, it was only reading, 
and the very dullest of reading, too, without 
spirit or life), he announced his intention of 
resigning his post, and of immediately leaving 


Linden, affirming that he felt his ministry 
there to have been unsatisfactory, and of little 
profit, and that none could desire its continu- 
ance, or be sorrowful at his departure. P 

his sudden announcement was of course 
received with surprise, and there were a few 
murmurs of dissent, but the majority of his 





= 


congregation, I think, were disposed for once 
to agree with him; for truth to tell, the young 
minister’s preaching at its best was not of the 
sort that these worthy country people liked, 
being, visionary, 
and, as they feared, (oh, dreadful word to pro- 


as they thought something too 


) unorthodox. 


I gave a side glance at Mr. Curtis to see 


nounce 


how he received the intelligence He was 
looking at Irwin with the same stare of aston- 
ishment with which he had regarded Bertha 
when she signified her intention of leaving 
Linden, and I half expected to bear him, as 
upon that occasion, give vent to a shrill 
whistle—his usual mode of expressing sur- 
prise. 

‘‘Whew!"” he exclaimed, as he cleared the 
n his astonish- 


church steps, quite forgetting 
ment to put into execution the threat he had 
made to Bertha of inviting the parson home to 
dinner, ‘‘ what a hurry they are in to get away 
from each otper!” 

‘‘T told you that principle would triumph,” 
I said, with the vanity of human nature, lay- 
ing claims to actual fore-knowledge the instant 
the event verified my hope 

Bertha came through the sexton’s gate just 
before we reached it, and stood waiting for us 
tocome up. She had been again to visit Zil- 
lah, to tell her of her intended departure, 
which in the confusion of the preceding even- 
ing she had forgotten to di There was no 
danger of meeting Irwin at that hour. 

‘What were his words? How did he look? 
Did he seem to suffer?’’ were the questions 
which her eyes asked of me when we were 
alone, but her lips were silent. Oh, defrauded 
heart! What would she not have given to 
have looked in his face, to have touched his 
hand, to have heard his voice once more—only 
once—and not betrayed her secret! But down- 
cast eyes, burning cheeks, throbbing heart and 
trembling hands would have confessed it, for 
blind soever he may be 
tongues, and every 


conscious love, how 
pictured, has a thousand 
one of them speaks 
Well, the sun of that Sabbath went down, 
and in the coach of sleep, with many a jolt, 
and start, and overturning, we traversed the 
desert of night, and arrived at the morning 
gates of another day, through which we passed 
to new scenes, bearing our burdens with us. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
a, ae 
If anything in the world will make’ a man 
feel badly, except pinching his fingers in the 
erack of a door, it is, unquestionably, a quarrel. 
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A SEQUEL TO «W 


BY VIRGINIA 
CHAPTER Iv. 

All this time the war was going on. Afar 
off there came up to the North, alike through 
the pleasant summer air, and the fierce riot of 
winter storms, that long under-wail of agony 
and death. It rose above 


all the greed and 





din of marts where men were making new 
** haste to be rich’’—above all the mirth with 
which the people held carousal during the 
nation’s sweat and travail for life, a cry that 
smote with fear the heart of the hardest and 
most sordid of men, and pierced with terror 
through the vanities and ambitions of the 
weakest and most selfish of women; and all 
this time the awful cloud of fire and death 
moved slowly along its appointed path of four 
years, and in all our Northern homes the death- 
knell was rung of the bravest and dearest. It 


was one of those times of gt 





sat perplexity and 
gloom, into whose dark cloud we passed s 
often—the Army of the Potomac had disap- 
pointed the fondest hopes of the people, and 
instead of returning home laurelled heroes, 
amid the pomp and rejoicing of victory, lay 
wasting away the slow months, and their own 
souls together, among the marshes of Northern 
Virginia. 

Mistake, mismanagement, and corruption 
were working their mischiefs in all our affairs, 
and it seemed worse than vain that the nation 
had poured out the treasure from its coffers, 
the best blood, from its veins, like rain. 

Of course the disaffected, and all those who 
judge of a cause by its present and visible 
prosperity, had their day then How they 
heaped contempt on the government, and on 
the man with the strong soul, and simple, 
child-like heart at its head—the man who bore 
the great burdens of his country through that 
long night of her grief and shame, and laid 
them down just as the day he had watched for 
so long came up in the east, filling all the 
earth with its new light. When every family 
in the land talked of the war, of course the 
Spencers came in for their share; and even Ella 
discussed military affairs and polities with as 
much, fervor as though this was not ‘‘some- 
thing a woman had no business to meddle 
with.” { 


PETROLEU M. 


HETHER IT PAID.” 
F. TOWNSEND. 


The elegant breakfast table used to witness 
some warm altercations betwixt the various 
members of the family. Rusha having no re- 
liable support unless it was Tom, who, in every 
discussion, manifested a growing tendency to- 
wards his elder sister’s view of the subject. 

At the close of one of these discussions, 

, Which had been unusually animated and pro- 
longed, all parties having taken some part in 
it, Ella said, pushing away her coffee cup— 

‘* Well, now, come to the real point, Rusha, 
you are not fool enough to expect that the 
North ever can conquer the South ?” 

akfast table, 


and leaning one arm on the mantel rested her 


Rusha had arisen from the br 





head upon it. Her cheeks wore the bright 
bloom which any excitement always quickened 
n them; her brown eyes, their fine, strong 
fire; yet the voice which had trembled a mo- 


ment before, was quiet enough now, as she 


unswered, steadily 





‘¢ Yes, Ella, 1 am fool enough to believe that 
n my firmly as 1 believe that 
yonder to night 

“We mn surpasses my com- 
prehension I can only say it is amazing!” 


unswered Ella, with emphatic solemnity. 
‘That is simply because you do not see the 


forces that are on our side 


‘* What forces, I should like to know! I see 








great armies that can’t, or wont, or don’t fig 
but lie down there on the banks of the Poto- 
mac inactive through whole seasons. I hear 


plenty of talk about the inexhaustible resources 





of the North, but you know well enough that 


our men have been beaten more than once in 
fair fight with the enemy.” 
‘I freely concede it, Ella; more than once 
ortwice. But that does not shake my faith.” 
‘That’s because it’s of the same fanatic 
a 





sort that’s driven us into this war—f: 
our forces, indeed!" 

“Yes: in the invisible forces of Truth, and 
Right, and Justice—in the eternal God Him- 
self, who rules among the armies of men.” 

‘‘ But how do you know He is on our side; 
the South think He's on theirs!” pursued Ella. 

‘‘Simply because He is the God He is, that’s 
how I know.” 
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find any reply to this 


yment Rusha exclaimed, 


Rusha ?” 


nate transition of tone 


her tempera- 


than I can bear. I've 


9 
V 


asked her fa 


friend you loved best on 


tly to ridicule, reproach, 


time his name was 
say it would be espe 


pening his paper. 


my own life even. 


country better than any 


I'd go 


ut down gladly to help he: 


and it 


hurts and harrows 


ir you talk as you do every 


n 


any longe 


r, and I wont 


ean by that that I shan 


express my opinions in my 


if. 


I 


Spencer. 


The house is yours, and 


lle your tongue; but, as I 


iis sort of talk any longer 


u ¢ 


ro to, 818! 


. ” 
f age 
i age. 


999 3 , . 
laughed Guy 


to the hospitals and turn 


be the best thing I ever di 


muttered her father. 


tl 


ne 


rest of her family, 


yuld 


was no knowing—she might 


good. 


» use of feeling everything you 


Yet | 
had a 
not do to goad Rusha 


entering into it heart and soul, 


1,9 
10. 


hout getting excited ; 


Now, for my part, I can 


but the 


1atter seems to you a thing of 


use she’s a finer strung ins 


1} 
Ella 


W ell, 


” 


tru- 


a little nettled at this remark 
if this 


to such qualms over a lit 


‘fine stringing’ 


ttle 


liscussion, I’m devoutly thank- 


1 can’t see through a mill-stone! 


delicately tuned.” 


but Tom 


la, you’re bright and witty, and all 


79 


No great speech on the surfa but after all 
would take a fathom lin ht to 


sound it. 


On the very same day, as Rusha was re- 
turning home from a drive ¥ r mo her 
and Ella, she suddenly caug of Dr. 
Rochford and his sisters star , the front 
steps, and evidently takir f party of 
friends. Rusha was off the seat with her usual 


im] ‘ tuosity. 


‘Do stop the carriage!” she cr out, to 


he amazement of both There are 
the Rochfords. I would not fail to see them 
for the world.” 

Ah, is that all!” excla Ella, settling 


herself back resignedly an xurious 


for the 


shions. “If you can } v 
space of half a minute w t home, 
and avoid the awkwardne right 


e middle of the stree 


Rusha was too much a I t care for 
the irony that lurked in het ter’s tones. 

The carriage had hardly » at her 
wn door before she bou t of it and 
sprang across the street, the Roch- 


fords just as they were 1 house. 
led ample 


jared 


meeting. 


The character of her 1 
proof that the physician an 3 sisters s 
Rusha’s pleasure at this unex] ted 


Ai 
rl’s gaze went first, with a 


reline Rochford’s face, t the young 





anxious 


und half awed interest, ked |] and thin, 
coming from its long servi t hospitals, 
but serener and happier than she had ever 


seen it before, Rusha th 
They had entered the parlor n 
suddenly 
I 


w, all in a 


busy hum of chatter, when the 
thought of their last parting, and 
less, happy life at Berry Plains 
Rusha, too, of all the shame 
and agony through which she had 
memories 


care- 


the ol 
swept over 
with the thought 
passed 
since that time. The swift rush of 
overcame her. She broke down in the midst 
of some allusion to that time, and, surprised 
and ashamed, found herself bursting into 
tears. 

Of course 
with Andrew’s crime, a 
once the secret of Rusha’s grief, but it was of 


f any sympathy, 


the Roch! re acquainted 


ey understood at 
too delicate a nature to allow ¢ 
although each one would have given much to 
be allowed to offer it. In a moment she re- 
covered herself. 

“Do forgive me. It is very weak; but I 
ful days at Berry 
and—and 


was thinking of those beaut 
Plains, and how happy we all 
what has happened since 


were: 


the husky voice, 
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the refilling eyes, showing the danger of going 5 short visit by earnest appeals among his friends 
further. in be yf the sick and wounded soldiers 
‘‘ But I have always found,” said the doctor, **Oh, if pa could only hear you!’ when this 
coming as near to her s w as he felt he had$ fact had s« how leaked out during the « 
any right to do, ‘‘ that enjoyment always failed ¢ versation, ‘If pa could hear you, D: 
with me of its highest pury , if it did not? Rochford. He grows t y excited when he 
make me stronger to end gets started off on pol s and the genera 
i She flashed up to him idden brightness¢ management of the war; but for all that he 
of her smile. has sympathy for the soldiers that I am sure 
‘“‘I know what that means. I have never) you « 1 reach, if you will come over and 
forgotten what you said to me that day by the‘ talk with him awhile this evening : 
: sea-shore, and afterwards it grew to have a The d engagements were numerous 
new meaning to me.”’ 1 pressing, but Rusha’s earnestness 
Then she changed the theme from herself, ¢ vailed, and she went away with his promise t 
; and was full of an eager, panting curiosity? gi 1em half an hour that evening. ; 
‘ about the hospitals, and th: e there, wl ‘Fletcher,’ said Sicily, after Rusha had 
: , her friends were quite ready to indulge to any< disappeared, ‘‘her father’s wealth isn’t going 
, extent. S] 
’ “T have thought of you e es with real ‘| This last sl rp g 1as 
: envy,” she said to Ang é und rasted¢ wrought a great ge in he I gs I 
, my own aimless, selfish Ww your her er face—I feel n the tor f hery 
self-sacrificing one, until I have fe most \ even : 
, ready to die with shame. I have longed to “Poor g added Angeline, ‘“‘how my 
i join you in your work down r I'm not>heart did ache for her when she bur nt : 
ye very strong, but perhaps I could be of nD tear 1 1 unders 1 what lay at the 
use.”’ I n of t I st a terrible th ng r 
2 Angeline Rochford ked at the young, fair have a disgra né { wing a ; 
j delicate girl, and though e splendid and¢ gla of fi ride in the direction of : 
luxurious home where her life lay, and remer I r 
~ bered the awful scenes l which, as hos [There are no griefs which strike down to 
“ pital nurse, she was daily called to pass—of?the qi ‘ s love and pr like these 
S work which taxed every 1 irce of body and») family disgraces It seems hard that our 
: soul to thre uttermost. Sh« growth should be attained through these bitte 
we faces, the awful wour { trials God p usa answered Dr. Roch- 
the fierce shrieks. ut ford, thinking how our common humanity ‘ 
s girl, sitting there in her c needed just that prayer j 
. fur and velvet, do among s He was faithful to his 
= “Oh, child, you don’t comprehend — you 5 pened tf he n the 
or could never stand it!’’ she exclaimed. iS Cal tna evening 
- “You don’t know the spirit I am of, Miss? soul was fired with one 
~d \ochford ;’’ and there flashed up something in home, a s wastor » his country- ' 
om tusha’s face as she said these words which? men into a sympathy which should take some ! 
- made the doctor think that “she had the? form of practical benevolence for the wounded 
od heroism in her—the heroism that would notSa dying soldiers in the Washington hos- 
to fail though it were called to pass through the‘ pitals 
dreadful ordeal of the hospitals.” 2 Possessing naturally rare graces of speech, 
ed Afterwards they talked far into the day. >the man’s whole s was now stirred into an 
at Angeline Rochford had a world of new ex-Seloquence and pathos which it seemed must 
of periences to relate, and Rusha was never tired¢ move stones themselves as he depicted the 
Y, of listening and asking questions. harrowing and melting, the sublime and touch- ; 
to It appeared that she was only home on theSing scenes through which he had so lately 
ree briefest of visits. Business had summoned? passed \ 
the doctor North, and he had insisted on his During that catl he held every one of the 
+ sister’s accompanying him, feeling that her‘ Spencers spell-t se Agnes, in her uncon- | 
ry nerves needed a respite from the constant led girlish emotion, leaned her head on fy 
nd strain which was brought to bear on them, se mother’s ei and sobbed like a child | 
and he was meanwhile making the most of hisCas she listened to the heart-rending stories, 
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*r the serene peace of her face 
vemed to me, that had grown like an 
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er brothers coughed suspicious!y 
ket-handkerchiefs. 


‘ ifted quite out of herself into 
of new emotions of awe and 
Spencer forgot the government 


and felt something akin to 


f sacrifice and heroism. 


> ceased, Mrs. Spencer spoke 


ion— 
ust 


was one of our boys now 


do something for thos« 


f Andrew. 
1 the children’s voices, on¢ 
must do something 1 


ght on 


r made no answer, but he we 


k out his pen and wrote a m 


unded Dr. Rochford a slip of 


check for a thousand dollars 

scretion.” 

il tribute to the doctor’s elo 
} 


strongest possible pro fof the 


had exercised over Joh: 


tor was gone, Rusha wa 


her, and put her soft cheel 
are a dear good father 
father in all the world! 
[ must say that was noble in 
er mother, ‘‘but I’m glad over 


I,” subjoined Ella, forgetful for 





lresses and jewels about w 


s and imaginations did so del 


praise in the bosom of his own 
something quite new to J 
lit must be confessed, very plea 
led to the novel satisfaction h¢ 
na really generous act, he was 

y affable mood for that evening 
i Rusha, by some secret law « 


und themselves a little apart 
ers 


wonderful talker the doctor is 


‘*T never had any 





the liormer. 


so in my whole life.” 


when one thinks of that fair, sweet, ‘ 


line Rochford, passing her days 


awful scenes! And yet, Tom, | 


} 
i 


ie 


nused a moment without speaking. 


woked up— 


,women who have the 


WV —\ \ ALAN 


‘“‘Rusha, when one hears of a woman like 


that going out from her home, 1 sacrificing 


every ease and comfort of life, it puts a fellow 


n m 
like me to shame. 


‘*It puts me to shame,” added Rusha. 
‘Did you hear, too, about that young fellow 
that lost his arm ? He was b old as I, 


either, 


Suddenly she comprehended the drift of his 


] 
remark. rm-— 


She caught him b; 


“Oh, Tom, you must 1 think of that? 


hey want older and stronger men than you.” 
It was natural—so very natural that it 

hould seem to her that he w ist one to 
, and yet it must have se very much 
ce this to every woman w ive her hus- 
und, her son, her brother to the war 
Tom did not answer, i there, with 
n unusually serious expres bis young 
With a quick instinct that was wisest to 
inge the subject, Ku i i im the first 


ng which entered 
‘So you think Dr. R rd a wonderful 
yan, do you? 

Tom roused himself. 

“Ves: 
“Oh, a great ma 
a,”” 

Tom looked at her w fn 


g on his lip, where th urd 


what do 1 Rusha?” 


all of them 
smile grow- 

was beginning 

oO eprout, 

I said to 

knew one 


‘*Do you remember, Rusha, what 
u last summer at Sara i, that I 


man in the world whom you w l like?” 


ain Yes, I do, Tom, inu y the 
You promised 


remark sur 


prised me. me who that 
man was some time 
‘*T should think 


you ' l be good enough 


Yankee to guees after . o,”? 
She did; the next 1 t ‘ 
the sudden thrill of « 

** What 


saw that by 


er face 


can have put that idea into your 
head, Tom?” she asked, w laugh. 
‘Well, wasn’t it true, now. Come, own 


up! 


Her answer went a r ways aside from 
he question, and w v i with an oracu- 
lar solemnity that wa ; 

‘‘Tom, I have p I made up my 


mind that I shall never .” 


Inarrie 


‘Oh, that’s becau e right fellow hasn’t 
come along. Girl's vays talk so,” with a 


slightly, unsympathetic | 
“ind I don't th 


to. Looking abroad in the 


tness 


nk he w be very likely 
world, I 


fiiest and finest ideals 


see the 
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of your sex, of manly noblenesses, and gentle- 
ness, and loyalty, find them where most beau- 
tiful things are found—in poems and stories. 

** But, after all, that isn’t an answer to my 
question!” pertinaciously returning to the first 
charge. 

But he did not succeed in getting any more 
definite one from Rusha that night. 

CHAPTER \ 

Some weeks after Dr. Rochford’s brief visit 

to New York, Rusha and Ella Spencer atttended 





n large party. The latter was, of course, in 
her element—dancing, playing, flirting with 
her various admirers, and always having a 
train of these after her wherever she moved 
She was looking uncommonly well that even- 
ing, too. The excitement of a party always 
gave that peculiar sparkle and brilliancy to 
eyes and cheek, which brought out her beauty 
to the finest advantage. 


With Rusha it was entirely different. She 





did not keep her best face for parties, indeed 
it was quite apt to wear there its dreariest, 
coldest look, and in conse ] nee, Ella often 
passed for far the han er of the two sisters, 
which in reality she was! 
fl 


Something, made up of all the influences of 
the place, the music, the crowd, the flashing 


of lights, the hum of voices, the glare of splen 
dor, grated harsl ly on tusha’s mood that 
evening. That gloom, and dreariness, that 
general sinking of soul which she had so pa 
thetically described to Tom, swept its cold tide 


over her now. 





Wearied and disgusted with the 
chatter of a group of young gentlemen and 
ladies among which she had been thrown, 
Rusha managed to detach herself from her 
company and ensconce herself on an ottoman, 
where, with her face locked up in a strange 
stillness, and a little paler than usual, she 
looked out on the scene 

‘What a miserable farce life was!’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ Just as pitiable as the scene 
before her, where the faces were all masques, 
hiding beartaches, and breakings, and burn- 
ings underneath ; hiding worse than that, petty 
ambitions, and small jealousies, and envies and 
hatreds. 

‘“‘What did all these people make of life; 
what heroisms exalted, what purposes sancti 
fied it, what outlooks did they ever take into 
that long eternity that was pressing them so 
close on every side, and that so surely as there 
was a God in heaven who could not lie, held 


such close and long relations with time. What 
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right had they to be in the world wasting 
their time on such miserable frivolities—what 
right had she, indeed, to be here, who was no 
better than they, only a mere discontented 

‘‘After all, she didn’t see that she could 
make anything better out of life than these 
people whom she despised? What was the 
use of struggling against her fate? Perhaps 
the best thing was to get up and return to her 
party, and join in the pretty, shallow talk that 
really went no deeper than a parrot’s. 

Then she wished she knew some true, noble 
souls of men or women—that she could sit 
ind listen to some stimulative, inspiring talk 
from warm, earnest, helpful natures. Then 


she thought of the Rochfords; of Angeline, 





ind her e 





ars, 





‘ 


ind that sweet, delicate face of hers under- 


4] , a2 
neath. It was probably bending over some 
*k man’s couch at that moment. She saw 
the long room with the gr astly ] ghts, and the 





rows of hospital beds, just as Angeline Roch- 


‘And sometimes,”’ she had said, ‘‘ they will 
ft up their heads and look at me, an inde- 
scribable look, as my dress brushes past, and 


murmur, ‘God bless you,’ and the words seem 





the sweetest I ever heard in my 

There was a strange little quiver a 
Rusha’s mouth as she remembered this. If 
inybody that she had soothed or helped would 


nly k up in her face and say just those 





hen again she thought of Andrew, and the 


id hot pain of that awful night when they 
first learned his crime, came back to her, 
| } } 4 


making her wince with a sudden stricture 


ibout her heart. What was he doing that 
night, she wondered, in the strange, far-off 
wicked city to which his sin had driven him! 
Perh Ips it was as well that she did not know 


The cloud, the lights, the press of her 


thoughts, gave her a sudden sense of suffoca 
tion. Leaning back, with a little gasp for 


breath, her eyes fell upon a painting opposite— 


& painting with some strong weird life and 
joy of freedom in it that appealed strangely to 
her mood just then, although at any time the 
fierce power of the whole scene must have 
thrilled her. 

If was night, on a kind of wild barren plain, 


great, desolate, wrathful 


rv moor. Overhead, 


clouds rushed to and fro. Over all the wide 


moor, with its matting of grayish green grass 


’ 





there was a fierce riot of winds. What a 


strong j ry there was in the spirit of the whole 
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4 
picture, as winds trampled and beat the 
grassy tr f gray. On one side of the 


plain st iry tree. The storm tore 


into it, « ut the boughs, tearing away 
its hand eaves in awful wrath. Just 


beyond emigrant wagon. The wind 


had ca : cle fold of the white canvas 
and flu 
A w y baby in her arms, looked 


imphantly in the air. 


the wagon on then 





out of or 


a chill of 1 her face. On the other side 
sat a 1 r to guide the horse in th 


teeth « his whole expression con- 
centrat rrim resolution; evidently 


he was sort of stuff of which pioneers 

are ma 
The t picture was like a rush of 
strong, e into Rusha’s thought It 
seemed rout on the wild swell of 
its dark . my spirit—away from all the 
nd hollow falseness of the 


glare, , an 
scene - into its own wild, riotous 
free i 


thers e stormy moor, with no roof 


nvied the man and w 


but ¢] ne. 
He: ed for just that stormy life 








and fi 1 in the midst of it all Ella’s 
laugh se at hand—Ella’s light, plea 
sant | with some feeling in it. Rusha 
could ine just what 

A \ wed it—‘‘Now really, Miss 
Sper you refuse me so small a favor, 
wher ng so will spoil the evening’s 
pleas d 

se i that miserable Derrick Howe 
agai it Rusha. 

“M you certainly have the most 
wor t of saying what you do not 
mean vho did not know better might 
real you were in earnest,” answer¢ 
Ella, pretty coquetries of fan and bou 


qué 


a | I was in earnest! Do you reall; 
sugeg 1 am otherwise ?”’ asked the young 
man, though his life depended upon Ella’s 


opi 
A ut light, pleasant giggle of laughter 
se I do, Mr. Howe, else 
e me to break my word and grant 


you might 


poss 
your 


it being one of my weaknesses 


never t w how to refuse people.” 

‘* What does that fool want of Ella ?” thought 
Rusha, surprised and annoyed at the whole 
spirit of t interview, and feeling certain that 
if Ella new who was sitting close behind her, 


sper and manner towards her companion 





would undergo a sudden transition. 
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aA tu 
‘“‘Then, Miss Spencer, let 1 make one 
appeal to that tender corner of your nature, 
and if you believe that I was ever in earnest— 
that I ever spoke a truthful word in my life, 
or that I hold that life, 


ny honor dearer 


believe me now.”’ 


Young ladies said that D Howe had an 
‘‘irresistible way”? with h Whatever power 
» graces he possessed, h ight them all to 


bear now in tone and gla! 
l Elia. There 
ju ttish 


dallying with glove, and iquet, and 
mental 


Both evidently had an ¢ 


was more talk of this 
at last it transpired tl nt 
nonsense turned upon ar Ww Derrick 


Howe had besought of I young 


lady had refused to gra 

But he gained his } t Ella’s 
vanity and love of admirat v strongly 
flattered not to yield t] l se being 
t weaknesses of het Derrick 
Howe had learned to play y. She 


reached over her bouquet t saying— 
‘IT can’t break my word, M Howe, but if 
you are 


u take the flower, why ol 
esponsible.” 


He selected the half-b! l rose, and 


transferred it to the | f his coat 
with an air that plain); ver was to 
I the world, 


him the most impo1 
[Then he drew a little 1 ‘ompanion, 
and dropped his tone a kind of 
tender earnestness in if 

‘*Miss Spencer,” | ive been 
waiting for months for ar inity which 
until 


circumstances have not f led mo 
now.’ 

‘‘An opportunity f v , Mr. Howe?” 
quired the lady, w st that was 


not simulated this t 


60 


‘‘Simply to inquire ¥ rl hs 
na } ” 


unfortunate as to offend you vdver 











‘‘Oh no, certainly not,”’ said I an 
emphasis which added fuel to several emotions 
that were battling in tl il of her sister at 


that time. 


‘«* And yet—pardon me had proceeded 


I si 1 not probably 


have given it a second t ht—but I cannot 
been for a long 


in your manner, 


from any other sour 


be deceived here. 

time some slight c 
and it seemed to me a re! ince to accept any 
small attentions from me, though your kind- 
allow you absolutely 


l, of late re- 


ness of heart might n 
to decline them. I have, 1 
frained from calling at your house lest my 


C visits should be an intrusion 
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her flowers, the light of her diamond rings afford him the slightest ground for this, still, 


flashing and wavering along the motion, 

Ella, Ella, be carefi 

Rusha away down in her heart 
‘*Mr. Howe,” 


wish you would be content with my assurance 


“*Oh, 





said the soft voice at last, ‘I 


that Iam not offended with you, and for any- 


thing you may have observed in my’ conduct— 


‘ ’ 


I am not responsible for it 

‘* But—forgive me again, it is a matter of 
too much i: iportance on my part to be let go 
80 easily—what is this shadow that has come 
betwixt us—this something that stopped our 


friendly correspondence so suddenly, and that 


has been to me a subject of serious thought 


for more hours than you will be likely to 
suspect ?”’ 
Ella s fair face dri ped irre lutely behind 


her fan. 
‘* Do be frank with me now, 


pleaded Derrick Howe, in his most beguiling 


Miss mpe neer,”’ 


tones. ‘It is my right to know.” 

There was a little hesitancy. Ella evidently 
was seeking for the smoothest way in which to 
put a disagreeable fact. Rusha was on the 
very point of springing up and hurling the 
truth at him without any 1 fication, but the 
time and place held her back 

‘*Papa is a man of very strong and some- 
prejudices 
Mr. Howe, do excuse me from the 


times unreasonable -and—and— 


rest,”’ her 


embarrassment partly feigned, ly real, but 





certainly very pretty 


“T have 


Whatever 


‘¢T see,”’ answered Derrick Howe. 


incurred Mr. Spencer's dislike. 


may be his grounds for 





neither in my name nor my family,”’ a little 
shade of pompousness in his manner, for these 
were Derrick Howe’s strong or weak points, 
as they are apt to be wil n or women whose 
capital in life is the wealth or the influence of 
their progenitors. 

‘Oh, the coxcomb!” thought Rush 


he did not appear to strike her sister in this 





Sut 





light. 
That, 


of course, in your case, would be quite impos- 


‘*Oh, nothing of that sort, Mr. Howe! 
sible. But papa’s prejudices are, as I said, as 
unreasonable as they are strong, and his 
family have no choice but to submit 

And Ella looked the submissive, and amiable, 
and oppressed daughter, to a degree that her 
sister, familiar with her imperious style at 
home, would hardly have conceived possible. 

“Deeply as I regret the fact of Mr. Spen- 
eer's dislike, and absolutely certain as I am 


Ella’s fingers fluttered irresolutely among¢that nothing in my own life or character can 


murmured 
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if I can once be assured that his daughter in 


the keenest 









































no wise shares her father’s feeling, 
pang of all will have been spare 1 me.” 
‘*Oh, then you may be absolutely assured so 


far as that goes,’’ voice, smile, and glance of 





Ella Spencer adding their threefold weight to 


this remark. 


At that moment supper was announced. 
Derrick Howe gave his arm to Ella, and the 
two moved towards the dining-room, a hand- 
some pair certainly. 


The numb, 


possession 


feeling which had held 





Rusha a short time before, was 
succeeded now by some strong emotion, with 


& ilve nerve ¢ 


about equally balanced in her thoughts. As 
for Derrick Howe, she did not 
for a particle of sincerity in the whole inter- 
he was merely testing 


his power over Ella Spencer, and that he 


would hug his self-love at this fresh proof of 

his influence over another young and fascinat- ; 

ing w nan i 
jut when it came Ella, her emction was ‘ 

a compound or She | ved here, too, that | 

love of admiration had bs the underlying 

motive of all Ella’s } s with | 





| 
Derrick Hows still s e gone 

i 
so far nless she had special 


interest in the gentleman And here the pang 





smote swift and sl , for Rusha, with her 
strong, cle native truthfulness, could not i 
help seeing that her sister had deceived her. : 


She had most pt 


fference towards Den < Howe, which, unless 





he was a downright liar—you know 





| as the 
world went, she was not disposed to be bard 
on her for these, thinking nobody would be 
very much harmed by them; but the whole 


hii 


sentiment of the conversation to which she 





had st listened imy i a great deal on both 
sides that the words did not. ‘ 
She was angered, too, for her father’s sake. i 


Not that John Spencer would have been un- 

willing that Derrick Howe should know just ; 
the place he occupied in that gentleman’s 
opinion, but Ella had implied that her father iy 
was severe and tyrannical, and that she was | 


under mortal restraint, which latter was as 
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le from the truth. So jealousy for 
nor added new fuel to the flame 


lignation—an indignation that 


far as poss 
her father 
of Rusha 
x its time to come down heavily 








was only 

on Ella's while beyond this, and deeper 
than R 4 was conscious at the time, the hurt 
went. | Ella had turned a new side to her 
sister that night Rusha could never trust 
her as done. Hereafter there must 
lurk a nd a fear of Ella’s truthfulness, 
whether leed or word, in her sister's 
mind 

All t thourhts were at work within her 
as th s swept by towards the supper- 
room. She sat there—all the light and glow of 
her f i, a still face, wearing a pale, 
sort of ip look! What a contrast from 
the ra rayety of Ella’s at that moment. 

A gent un passing at the time, observed 
her; a i man, almost her father’s age 
at t 1 one of his business acquaint- 
ances 

Some gentleman had appropriated his wife 
for tl per, and seeing Rusha unattended, 
he paused, and offered her his arm. She took 
it me nically, and strove to bring her 
thought ack to the time and occasion, play 
ing w e thrums and ends of thoughts in 





order entertain her companion, a_bald- 
head cund-faced man, a kindly soul 
enou but of the hard, practical sort, just 
one make Rusha’s mood grimmer than 
ever 
TI 2 was, she was half desperate when 

she g amongst that buzzing crowd again, 
and ened to the common places which her 
cava lealt out to her with cream and cake 
Ile s not particularly graceful in this new 
offi anaged to jostle her cup of coffee, 
80 t few drops fell on her dress, at which 
the un was evidently distressed. 

utter,” said Rusha, ‘there are 
dar} ns here, and on finer stuff, too, t 
nig 

ut do you allude, Miss Spencer, I 
hav seen them?” asked the rubicund- 
fa ntleman, glancing around on the com- 
par with an expression compounded of blank- 
ness imazement, 


answered 


re on all our souls,” 
Ru th a grim look about her mouth, 
+6} and deep, and not all the perfumes of 
Ara wash them out.” 
The stare of amazement and alarm with 
which her cavalier greeted this speech of 


Rusha’s struck her so ludicrously that she 


laughed outright, a laugh keyed half to 
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lin no wise 
bewilder- 


amusement, half to bitterness, an 
calculated to lessen the gentleman's 
ment. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she 


said, begin- 


ning to realize the impression s us creating. 
A hidden thought of mine slipped out then. 
I suppose we should all star ea other if 
we were to bring, at this nm our secret 
feelings to the light.” 

The gentleman made some conventional 
reply. He evidently c und Rusha’s 
thought, and she went on, s ng to redeem 
herself by talking of linary matters. That 
she didn’t wholly succeed, was evident by the 
gentleman’s remark a to a friend of 
his, a gorgeously attired matron, who was 
sipping coffee, and cha s wife. 

‘‘Isn’t that eldest daughter of Mr. Spencer's 


somewhat peculiar ?”’ 


does strike 1 answered the 


‘*Well, it 
lady, conspicuous in l laces, ‘‘that I have 
heard she was rather I 5 mething of a 


blue-stocking, I bel 


‘Ah, that expla ’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, with a satisfied convic- 
tion. 

‘*What a shocking ffair that matter of 
Andrew’s was!” cont the lady, in a»com 
placent undertone, S} rs’ name having 
struck a new key-not f gossip, “I never 
supposed they could bear p under it so 

1) 


well 


Poor Rusha, it was herf be misunder- 


stood. 


Some time after midnig the Spencers car- 


riage arrived, and Ella ca to her sister in 
the dressing-room, all in a flutter. 
‘Who accompanies you e, to-night ?”’ 
Rusha mentioned the nar f the gentleman 


who, a few moment's ag ‘ solicited that 
honor.” 
Had Ella been less pr supied 


that | sister’s manner ind 


she would 


have observed 
cated ‘“‘a storm brewing 


“Well, you just me. I have 


agreed to drive home with some friends.” 
Ordinarily Rusha w i not have given this 
intelligence a second thought, but her sus- 


picions were alert now, and struck her as 


Ella lightly vanished, that she had made a 
surreptitious engagement { lrive home with 
Derrick Howe. Her convictions all pulsated 
with indignation at the thought. 


un, at any cost,” 
urd, and 
this point, she de- 


‘¢] will frustrate that y 


she said, setting her t with her 


determination taken, 


scended the stairs. 
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When she arrived at 





declined entering it, the gentlemar 


saying to 





the carriage door, she 


RAH. 
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who offered to assist her— ; 
: age ; , I was weary of toiling, toiling, 
“Thank you. I shall wait here for my ? : 
° 99 ‘ I was weary ol! are and strife 
sister. 
n pitiful weakness, 
He wondered that she had not done so in the S ceiieal 
Ss wea ‘ 
dressing-room, but begged her pardon, adding, 
‘‘T supposed she was not to ride with us,”’ and So I turned fr the noisy city, 
so they stood there on the pavement, chatting With its murmur, and pomp, and din, 
gayly for the next five minutes. From the bustle and jar around me, 
>) , . . } YW rn rine hear +} " 
At last Ella, supposing that their own car- And the murmuring heart within. 
riage had disappeared, and the way was clear ; _? 
z : Ar 1 out where the daisies 
came out. Rusha was right. Derrick Howe 
E a ‘ / Looked smiling p tot sky, 
was by her side. She sprang forward, and nod x hadelilich dean Cuietils aa bitin 
met the amazed couple on the lowest step. We heerily singing by 
‘* Ella,’ she said, quietly, lay er hand 
on her sister’s arm have been waiting The tiniest blades of the grasses 
for you. You had better return in our own Bowed low, as the whispering air 


carriage to-night.” 
Derrick Howe fiatt 


thorough self-possession, but, for « 





confounded. 
Ella stood irresolute, t thoroughly taken 
aback to speak a word. Of course it would 


not do to desert the lady so. 


“yy : 





beg your pard Miss Spencer, but 

your sister has allowed me usure of ac- 

companying her home,” answered in its bland- 
est tones the voice of Derrick Howe. 

‘“‘Then I am compelled to tell you, Mr. 


Howe, that she did it at the risk of her father’s 
displeagure, and that, with his knowledge, she 
dared given you thi 


would not have s promise 


Come, Ella.” 
dumbf 


another woman in 


There 


world wl 


Derrick Howe was undered. 


was not the 
would have presumed to 
in that 


bouse and daughter of J 


fashion. He who fancied that the 
hn Spencer ought to 
regard themselves as immensely honored 
Derrick Howe, 


ancestry, and his family! What could 


his attention; he, with his 
) he d 

he could not knock down the fair, brave girl 
standing there. For once it wasa losing game 
overwhelmed betwixt 


that 


As for Ella, she was so 
the 


discovery and her sister's courage, 
for 


mperious girl 
dued. 

lus! { had an imr f. 

tusha, too, had an immense force on her 
side, Howe of 
even Ella dared not brave 


was, once, utterly sub- 


for Derrick was one those 


matters on which 


her father’s anger. 


“I think I had betier return with my sister. 
Good-night, Mr. Howe,” and she turned to- 
wards the carriage more crestfallen than Ella‘ 
Spencer had ever been in her life. 2 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) S 








the chancel of nature 








hem and prayer. 


The fragrant breath of the pine-trees 


Touched forehead and cheek like a balm, 
And eart threw ope ts windows 
I 1e light of an inf e cal 











From the green old lanes of the country, 
And the lullaby w of the br s, 
ve’ tens g, 
i and my books 
But the restless, mt y spirit 
That f wed me close from the town, 
Ne er-blooms sweet, and the daisies, 
That day I laid peacefully down. 


nd my heart wrote 





Remembering weakness ar 


“In Pace,” breathe s 





t where my Marah is lain. 





Tread li 





ConcEALMENTS IN Love.—It is inexpressibly 
take life's 
pilgrimage together, so to speak and so to act 


important for those who would 


sither shall be an enigma to the other. 


that ne 


Suspicion is the poisonous fruit of misappre- 
and countless fond hearts have been 


any severed—by the reservation, 


hension; 


wounded— 





unnatural to a pure attachment, instilled by 
worldly advisers. There can be no greater 
bane to happiness than such advice, received 


more conducive to a 





and acted on: nothin 
real enjoyment of life than faith in the objeet 
bel 


be 


so is 


»ved 
frank? 


there 


And who among the good ‘would not 

In proportion as we act rightly, 
for concealment ; 
and there is no solid ground for felicity apart 
from openness of word and deed. 


less incentive 
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kage of Mocha on the table near to 





<1 to a light chestnut color!” 


to do it then? I shal 
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word Mocha had a pleas int 
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This buying of unb 
l>thing out of the comm 
household, and | 


Little 


aths at untimely n 


e\our 


eS] 
e-more than larger troul 
I dropped the subject 
was an offence to me 


turber of our home 


ears. So I ordered a packag: 
e. I it. 
we here?” asked Mrs. Jenkins, “Tl take that coff 
indle into her lap, among the id I, as we sat at 
to which was supp! some burnt Java, w 
es in the way of heels lidn’t think about 
“You'll do no su 
said I, with a dream of Oriental $thing about the tri 
ice. The face of Mrs. Jer 
There was just enough of in there was a quality 
e utterance of Mrs. Jenkins ice that hurt my ears 
‘‘perhaps” of my wife, ch l Now, reader, I might 
irmth of my feelings. hat, however well-mear 
see to-morrow morning,” was my Mrs. Jenkins and I may 
und to each other 


answer. 

] Mr. J 
was in her voice. 
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about, occasionally, 
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If there is a shadow on my spirit, it )>upon the contents. One glance sufficed. No 


feelings. 


is very apt to reveal itself in my face. I can- “rich brown received the light softly in its warm 










































not smile and talk gayly with a pressure on/ bosom, but instead, there was a dull reflection 
my heart. An unmanly weakness, [ know; from a muddy drab surface. My countenance 
but still, the fact exists, and I make a clean’ fell, for, in that moment, I felt the pang of a 
breast of it. bitter disappointment. My mouth had been 

Silence was my refuge; there was safety« made up for something delicious, but I knew 
therein, if not succesa—a hiding-place, if not > too well that one draught from the cup before 
away ofescape. So I finished my tea without ‘me would scatter my vain anticipations to the 
another word. wind. 


I knew, by what had passed, that our even- ‘* What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 








ing together, after the n were in bed, ‘¢Dear knows!” was the fretful answer. 

would be one of constrained intercourse. Ex- I tasted the coffee, held the cup a little way 

perience had made me prescient. So I toned¢from my lips, and then set it down again. : 

down my ruffled spirits as be I could, and Mrs. Jenkins took up the cream-jug, and 

prepared to be as agreeable to Mrs. Jenkins as‘ looked into it curiously. Then she rang the 

was possible under the c imstances. I talked > table-bell { k came in from the kitchen. 

of things that had occurred in my business **Ts this crear asked my wife. 

intercourse through the day, and read to her ‘«No, mum,” answered our Irish help. ‘Sure 

from the papers I had broug home, such bits Sand it’s nly milk.” 

of news as I thought would be interesting. It ““T told you to get half a pint of cream from 

was uphill work, for the response to these the milkman, didn’t I 

amiable efforts on my part was but feeble at ‘‘Faith, sure and ye did! And I niver re- hh 

best. Mrs. Jenkins could not rise out of the >mimbered it at a Och! and it’s too bad, it lif 

state into which she had f en. s, mum!” H 
Twenty times during the evening did I wish The sharp words that fell on the head of our 

the two pounds of Mocha, out of which I was‘ disconcerted ¢ <, didr me at all musically ; 

to have derived so much pleasure, at twice the?from the lips of Mrs. Jenkins; they troubled ; 

distance of ‘‘Araby the blest.” Upon whatSmy ears with an unpleasant sound. Cook ’ 


unimportant trifles hang the shadows or sun-? deserved all she received; but Mrs. Jenkins 
shine of our days was so much out of temper as to present a 

Half,an hour before bed-time, Mrs. Jenkins 
left the sitting-room and went down to the 











kitchen. 1 more than f cuessed her errand own domain. ‘‘ Accidents will 
The odor of burnt coffee : n made c nije cture ) hs ppen ' 
a thing of certainty. When she returned, her ‘I do mind, though,” answered my wife, : 
face was slightly flushed, and wore a look of /tears springing to | eyes. ‘After all my 
weariness. She made no reference to what ire d trouble, to have everything spoiled 
she had been doing, and I was in too much “by her stupid neglect. All the coffee wants is 
doubt as to her real state of mind to venture a) good cream.’ 
word about the Mocha, which I mentally con- ‘<Tt will do very well as it is,” said I, sooth- 
signed to the antipodes ingly, as I put my lips to the cup again. 
Next morning, as I took my place at the ‘“*You needn’t talk in that way, Mr. Jen- 
table and glanced across to where Mrs. Jen- /kins.’”’ My wife threw the words at me across 


kins sat with the coffee-urn and cups and ‘the table with no amiable i 





pulse in her voice. 
saucers before her, I saw that something had ? «I know the coffee’s not fit to drink.” | 


gone wrong. Both words and manner chafed me. Silence 
“There's your Mocha,” she said, in a dis-<is my usual answer to any hasty sentence in 


satisfied tone, as sh« inded mea cup of coffer which Mrs. Jenkins may happen to indulge. 


“but I don’t imagine you'll find it fit to drink.” “So I let my eyes fall away from her face, and 
Now, there had come to my nostrils, as I sat »finished my breakfast without further remark 

reading the morning newspaper, such a deli-<on any sul 

cious aroma, as cook boiled too vigorously my ‘“‘Tf there's to be all this trouble about a / 

fragrant berry, that expectancy sat waiting on Ssimple cu; c e,”’ said I, as I left the house 


ahts r Mrs. Jenkins, ‘‘I recken some- 





the palate in a pleasant foretaste of de 


The remark of my wife was like a dash of cold in an age will pass before I ven 





| 


waigr. I took the cup, and let my eyes fal step in the way of improvement.” 
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vas ungenerous, and unjust into 
t I was thrown from by bal- 
Mrs. Jenkins from hers. 
my readers with a particu- 


ll the disagreeable things that 


ed 


luring that day, all traceable, 





LPP PASP 


as I came up the stairs, with Jennie held 
tightly to my bosom, stood Mrs. Jenkins. I 
hardly dared venture a glance towards her face; 
but my eyes, as they turned upon it, met a look 
of tenderness. I held our sweet one’s face to- 
wards her face—laid her cheek to her cheek— 


and, in the outgushing of my heart kissed with 


a kiss of love two pairs of lips at once. 

And so, a sudden burst of sunshine threw 
the clouds apart, and they went rolling away 
towards far horizons, leaving the calm blue 
depths of heaven above our heads 

Why speak of the de! s cup of Mocha 
that wet my lips at supper time, or of the 
pleasure-sparkling eyes of Mrs. Jenkins, as 
she enjoyed my enjoyment of the fragrant 
beverage? I am not writir w that Mrs. 
Jenkins failed in wifely consideration on the 
lay before, in not entering into my state of 
feeling about the coffee; nor to expose the an- 


noyance she experienced at being a little put 


out of her regular routine of household duties; 
nor to exhibit, in contrast, the satisfactions that 
came to both of us, when she took cheerful 
thought as to her husband's wishes and plea- 
sures. Weare both human; both in heredi- 
tary evils and defects of wracter;: both 
subject to states in which little unusual things 
are felt as annoyances, and against the sudden 


intrusions of which we are not at al! times 
guarded. Icanclaim: periority over her 
in this respect ; and the incidents exposed, tell 
quite as much against me as they do against 
Mrs. Jenkins. 

I think each of us gained 


tle in the right 
direction by the experiences through which an 





incident, trifling and unimportant in itself, 
opened the door for us to pass; and when the 
sun came back into our sky again, after a brief 
hiding of his ocuntenance, it found us nearer 
together, and our hearts pervaded by a more 
loving and considerate spirit 

The homely and common things of life, have 
great influences over our mental conditions, 
and against their actions and re-actions we 
can never be too much on our guard. A look, 
a word, a tone of voice, the merest trifle, a 
straw in our way—each has, under certain 
circumstances, the power to shadow our spirits. 
Firmly we stand braced for the severer shocks 


of life, ready to meet them with heroism; and, 
,even while thus standing we find ourselves 
landing above, and come fluttering, liketroubled to the very centre of our lives by 


ngs, down the stairs. A cry ofjoy, a leap ° something of such mean significance, that the 

and my darling little Jennie’s armscafter thought of it brings a flush to our cheeks, 
% . ¢ . . ‘ 

it my neck, and her warm kisses>and a sighing utterance to our lips, of the 


directly rectly, to an unamiable state of 
mind, n the light cause to which | 
have r A good, but rather difficult, 
and s s unreasonable customer, was 
offends st, through my want of patient 
self-c 1 not bear myself towards 
my ¢ the considerate kindness to 
which ere entitled; I spoke with an 
unca rshness to & poor woman who 
came » subscription paper at which I 
refuse k, and felt sorely rebuked at my 
unkin us the memory of her pale, hurt, 
and ted face kept haunting me for 
hours vards; I—but enough of this. Self 
adjus 1d been lost, and I found it im- 
possit gain that equipoise of mind go 
esse! t conduct. 

If ght, as it did now and then, ran 
backw search of the cause of all the 
troul sted on the only one that pre- 
sented its I felt a sense of shame at its in- 
signif \ little disappointment about 
a cul ffee!’’ And I tried to turn myself 
fron as I said the words, adding, ‘‘ For 
sham Jenkins!” 

T ession of inadequacy as to the 
eaus stead of helping me out of the valley 
into which I had goné down, only made the 
shadow raw closer about me; and when I 
locked my store door, and took the way home- 
wal ghtfall, I felt burdened in spirit 
aln wretchedness. I was in no mood to 
me wife. We had parted coldly in the 
m g; and my state of mind had grown 
wo stead of better for the day’s experi- 
ence I dreaded to look in her face—to 
encounter her injured, sad, or rebuking coun- 
ten: to feel the embarrassment of that 
con ned intercourse in which the evening 
m passed. With my hand on the door, I 
st some moments, really hesitating to 
en painfully conscious was I of being 
in a state of mind wholly unfitted for meeting 
my and family. Then I turned the key, 
and ntin. As my step sounded along the 
passage, I heard a pair of little feet start upon 
the 
bird 
forward, 
were at 
smothering on my lips. 


Just on the landing, ¢ words—“ Poor human nature! 
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ISAAC 


After the city of Charleston had fallen int 
the hands of Lord Cornwa 3. WwW event 
occurred May 12, 1780, his ship issued a 
proclamation, requesting t mbitants to no 
longer take part in the ntest, but to con- 
tinue peaceably a ) 
should be most sacredly protected in person 


nd property. This was accompanied by neu 


trality papers, which soon obta 1 the signa 
tures of many thor f tl citizens of 





South Carolina, among wh was Colon 
Haynes, who now supposed that he was en 


titled to peace and security for ; family and 





In a st t Cornwa putar con 
ati y n the ns ‘ ty < l 
it w a bond of allegia to the king, and 
called on all who had sigt take arms 
against the colonists, and t atened to treat 


as deserters those who refus 


This fraudulent pz ng in Cornwallis 


excited the indignation of every honorable and 








honest man. Colonel Haynes was compelled, 
in violation of the most sols ( pact, t 
take up arms He re ved that tl vaders 
of his native country were the proper persons 


for him to oppose 

He withdrew from the British, and was ir 
vested with a command in the Continent 
service; it was soon his fortune to be « 


and taken to Charleston ] 





by the enem; 
was loaded with irons, by 
don, and, after a mock trial, was sentenced t 
be hung. 





His wife, who had for some time been ina 
feeble state of health, on hearing his f 

came dangerously sick, but he was not per- 
mitted to visit her. He wrote many cheering 
and comforting letters to her, in one of whic 


he reminds her that all things are under 
direction of the Great Disposer of events—that 
to those who humbly trust 





power all things will be made to conduce t 
their real and eternal well being—that the 
Lord regards our spi 





and that what we may consider a great trouble 
may really be a great blessing to us, if we 
have right thoughts and feelings. But her 
health was too much impaired to withstand the 
shock which the idea of her husband’s execu- 
tion had inflicted ; and her dying words were— 
“He will soon meet me in the other world; ‘ 
VOL. XXv11.—10 
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the Lord w take care of our children, and I 
i I ‘ 

The sentence of Haynes had excited horror 
and dismay in all classes of the community 
A petition, headed by the British Governor 
B and signed by a number of royalists 
was presented s behalf, but was totally 
lisregarde 7 adies of Charlestor both 
Whigs and 7 s n united in a petition t 
Lord Raw “ the most eloquent and 








Haynes st l I mourning attire, plead 
{ e life of their only surviving parent. Or 
their knees asped hands and weeping 
¢ S ] oe Lord Rawd to pard 
; 4 = he as Ney ay the r 
und sorr f the children had no pow 
ak 
As ynes, tl en years of age, wae 
per s fa rin pris he was 
very § t his father’s conversation « 
f and strengthened hir “Have I x 
ften told y said his father, “that we 
come into this world to prepare for a better? 


For that better world, my dear boy, your 





father is prepare d of weeping, then 
e wit ha so soon regain my 
rty. T w I set out for ix al , 
And when tl y expressed a wish to die with 
him, he said N ve, my son, to honor God 
by a good life—live to serve your country— 
ve to be use to your fittle brother and 
eisters 
[The son was injudiciously allowed to be 
present at his father’s execution. The shock 
rendered hit sane, and |! ed shortly after 
( nel Haynes manifested great resignation 
and posure, and requested his friends not 


The attention of a little girl having been 
called to a rosebush, on whose topmost stem 
the oldest rose was fading. 





round it three beau 








unfolding their charms, she at once and 


artlessly exclaimed to her brother—*: See 





, these buds have awaked in time to kiss 
their mother before she dies 








SCHOOLS ON 





BY ML 


With no little interest the teachers on the 
Sea Islands k back on their first days of 
school teaching here. With eager enthusiasm 


for the race that claimed their care, with a 


determ refute the slander that these 
children in’t learn, with tender pity for 
the grav: faces that seemed afraid to 
smile resence of a ‘* buckra lady,” with 


gratitr ut some part had been found for 


them nation’s great work, they began 
their la 

They ¢ red the children in the rooms of 
the deser uses, in the large cotton houses; 
some u favored than the rest found on or 
near the plantations ‘‘ praise houses,” some 
churc! where the rows of benches or lines 
of pews lass windows made comfortable 
school 

B rst day in school was not always 
plain sailing. The room filled with children 
of all ag from little babies in the arms, or 
on the ucks of their elder sisters, to great 


girls a head taller than their teacher, 


boys ar 


grown and women, and even dim-sighted 
grandmothers. Each one, as they entered, 
made r way through the crowd up to the 
teacher, to make a curtesy and shake hands 
After an hour the teacher thought she had 


g l assembled, but no. Utterly with- 


necessary 


an idea thatit was 


rs to be together, they kept coming, 


ut 





the last one arriving half an hour 


unaccustomed to prompt punctu- 


THE SEA ISLANI 


RRAY. 


The teacher prudently wrote ‘‘old woman,” 


and proceeded. The next fortunately possessed 


the unmistakable name of J but just as 
he teacher thought she was making rapid 
progress in learning their language, she was 
brought to a stand still by the name of Sylbee. 

“Is that your whole name! No answer 


‘How do you spell jy 


?” asked the 


in a moment of forgetfulnes 


8 


teacher, 


‘** Aint been a spell hit was the satisfac- 
tory answer; nor was the boy next her, 
better acquainted with his name, ‘“‘ Hackless.” 

After writing down three “ Tinys” for as 
many stout boys, she inquired the surname of 
the last, and was answered by the inevitable, 


‘¢Whada, missis ?” 
The attempt at explana was almost fruit- 


lars was un- 


scho 


less, for if the language of the 
intelligable patois to her, her ideas were too 
new to them to be understood in any language. 
At last, however, she arrived at the conclusion 
that all three Tinys are 


because their master was a Jenkins, but they 


three Jenkinses, 


bear no relation to each other. 
The next scholar, ld woman, tells her 
that she bas no second « 
*“On’y Bess, dat all, old too much for t’urrer 
name in dis worl’.’”’ 
After a few weeks have passed, however, 
} 


when more confidence has been gained by the 


people, when second 1 s have been asked 


for by the superintendents to writ 


rolls, and by Northern minist« 


e on the pay 
rs for the church 





one 
bef closed, supposing she could *‘ get¢ records, the children w begin to come to 
her juite as well, ¢ their teachers with 
After sending away some children with a2 ‘*Mename Rose. It Mis’ Green.” 
hint re clothing than they wore was ‘‘ Jenkins aint me title, only call so. I title 
con - requisite for a scholar, the firsts Mr. Graham,” and the teacher will discover 
attempt was to make a register. that though forbidden by masters, suppressed 
What is your name?” said the teacher to2through policy, and « d by the frequent 
an woman who sat first on the upper’ separations of relations, still family names are 
ber Salmost universal. F at first day the nameg 
missis.”? 2of the younger childr who hid their faces 
vi lid you say, aunty ?” behind their arms as as addressed, were 
‘¢ Whada. missis ?” left as untranslatable 
Did you say your name is Whady ?” asked The next pro ling was the alphabet, 
the bewildered teacher. > taught generally from a large card, and though 
The keen sense of the ridiculous was roused ‘for a while shyness prevented anything but a 
in the others, who, amid much laughing, tried . whispered repetition of the letter, after a little 
to help the teacher, by saying, ‘‘ Whada/ 2 practice each tried which could shout first and 
wh him say, whada, missis.” Sloudest, A, O, Z, after the teacher, 
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THE SCHOOLS ON 


we © ~ 


If there were any primers to be found ir 


those early days, the teacher spent some time 
in teaching the smartest pupils to hold then 


right side up, and to turn the leaves over one 


by one. 


, 


‘“‘Now count a little for me.” They pro- 
ceeded fluently till five, the next few numbers 
were doubtfully stumbled over, and not even 
the brightest atttempted to go beyond twelve. 
The teacner intended to close with moral in- 
struction conveyed in a conversational style, 
but soon lost the thread of her discourse by 
puzzling over the ‘‘shum,” ‘‘deda,” ‘aintee,” 
and the other strange words of the answers. 
Meanwhile, the women went in and out, 
brought in tin cups of water to pass around; 
the children did mn 





t understand why they 


should not run out when tired with sitting 
still, the beauty of order and silence were not 
apparent to their minds, and the efforts of the 
teacher to enforce obedience, were baffled by 
the well-meant help of the older women, who 
would deliberately walk over to a group of 
children, ‘“‘knock” them all round and walk 
back to 


their seats, satisfied with hay 





helped the teacher, and perhaps with a little 
secret triumph at having shown the “ missis 
how to ‘*make dem chilen min’ dere manners.” 
But the work grew easier and more pleasant 
everyday. There were many little things 
cheer and encourage a scholar who learnt 
the alphabet the first day; untidy dirty rags, 
exchanged for neat dresses, sent ready made 
bel ved 


; 


among the people for its generous gift of food 


from ‘‘Philadelphy,” the city still 


} 


in the early “tight times There were clean 





pinafores on many of the children, the boy 
ran along homewards by the carriage, spelling 
their own and their comrades names, fathers 
at home learnt from their children the lessons 
of theday. These were evidences of gratitude 
from the little ones who stroked and kissed the 
teacher's dress when it came within reach, or. 
the older ones who brought fowls and water- 
melons for ‘‘gib you,” refusing pay. 

After a while, system and order grew to be 
understood, but though anything like resist- 
ance were rare, and in most schools unknown, 
the frolicsome, riotous spirit of the children 
often broke bounds, and it was not easy to be 
very severe, especially when such cases oc- 
curred as the following. 

A smart boy of thirteen is called up for 
striking a smaller one of ten, who sobs out his 
The culprit interferes. <“ Now, 
Missis, I been gwine tell you, I say to dis boy, 
my dear sir, ’cuse me for take de trouble for 


complaint. 
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15 write on ouner slate; den I take de slate and 
»¢ Renty da cuss me. WhatI for do? Ihab to 
15 knock him.” 
) ‘‘Renty cursed you,” exclaims the teacher, 
‘‘that was very wrong indeed.” zi 
‘I ain’t been a cuss him,” sobs Renty 
‘* Misses,” interrupts the defendent, ‘‘ he done 
call me secesh! Now I is a nigger, and I ‘low 
/ for being called a nigger, but 1’low nobody for 
call me secesh.” 

One morning, the children flocking round the 
carriage on its way to school, discover piled uj; 
in it the long promised, eagerly expected slates 
They dance round the carriage, laugh, shout, 





m; the bigger boys exultingly carry the 
box of treasures into the school-house, and 
last one of 


when at the new books is placed in 


the hands of each child, the lower class, wh« 


had feared that they would not get any, waved 


theirs over their heads in triumph, on which 
the highest class, with a burst of enthusiasm, 
responded to the challenge with an_ irre- 
pressible ‘‘hurrah,” and the teachers felt 


in the happy disorder than 


years have pagsed, it is 
pleasant to see the 


marked improvement in 


school manners and attainments. 





The orderly but happy children come int 


fitted school-rooms in the 


buildings of Beaufort, or on the 


confiscate l 
island plantations in praise houses fitted with 
desks, black-boards, cards and books. They 
are not yet dressed as Northern children; that 
is scarcely to be expected, for they come fror 

hoeing in the field, gathering faggots in the 


woods, digging potatoes, breaking in corn, 


picking cotton. But patches instead of rags, 
comfortable dresses, instead of scanty shirts, 
tied up with a wisp of straw, clean aprons and 
stout shoes are in the ascendency, and the 
younger children are not unfre juently deco- 
rated with the wild white roses of the hedges, 


} 


or sprays of the yellow jessamine. Often too, 
the prettily arranged bouquets of violets from 
the woods, or oleanders from the deserted gar- 
dens, offered for the teacher’s acceptance, show 
no little taste. 

As soon as school is opened, they begin pre- 
paring for their classes with a happy eagerness. 

Perhaps the arithmetic class recites first 
The children can answer questions on all the 
tables, propose questions for each other to 
answer, count money, show slates fall of sums 
and will laugh heartily if reminded of the olden 
time of ignorance, when they uususpectingly 


took the labels of peppermint and lavender 
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le sun do fight,’ 


they hav: tty clear idea of the movements 
of the « the causes of day and night. 
Intel 


now be n 





s of boys and girls ight 


Sunday-s¢ hools, able to 
read the with ease, and answer ques- 


tions on t uning of what they read 


rhest enjoyment. 
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tunity to write you a few lines,” 


Lette gy is their h 
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every letter begins with, 
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and cor imberless errors, still most of 
them and some written by the firs 
class« sols are remarkable for their 
nice w! g 1 their correct use of “it” and 
66 he f the once unvaried *‘ him 

Few e schools, whose teachers have 
not a pride in their singing. 

“We rching along,” 

“67 l flag,’’ 

eT > te and blue,” 

Te | an angel,” 

+] : land,” 
andr y others, are sung well And never 
evel mes of old, when flags wer 
bles nsecrated, did any banner re 
ceiv a blessing as the ‘‘<¢ ld fi ig,’ 
wh and rose in the South Carolina 
air, ¥ ices of the hundreds of chi 
dre! 1, sung under its folds 
“T} 1 banner, long may it wave 
Over t he free, and the home of the brave 

Th nts are quick to see the use of 
scl r, the children prize their schooldays 
as children prize holidays, and th« 


saddest work any teacher has to do, and alas! 
ers have to do it, is tosay to the eager 


“We 


ent 


have no room 
that can be used to 
s resorted to; for days the children 


applicants for you 


get ad- 
wi miles and linger round the school- 
ping to get in, and the parents from 


other parts of the islands, will ask mournfully : 


When the North gwine send school w 
8 
ee - 
R ve misfortune quickly. A man is like 


an egg—the ionger he is kept in hot water the 


harder he is when he is taken out. 
He who labors for mankind without a care 
for himself, has already begun his immortality. 
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All the day long, the 


‘Scap'd from heaven 
Dancing, darting, s\ 

The bright, « 
Down o’er mountail 
Decking paths, and 


Driving monsters in 


The peerless, \ 


Crystal flakes, wh 


Why seek earth, to pe 


Back, ye sprites, to « 
That will not 
Born were we, like 3 
Angel like, 80 pure, 
Sin’s dread realm we 
Oh, light, ad 
Soon, alas, ye heral 
We, dissolved, like y 


Hither, 


thither, scatt 


Love thrilled t 
At once she blu 
Glanced at the | 


And gently sa 


Then I went dreaming 


And dreaming ¢ 
Till with the st 
Long years had 
She grew, the sr 
As round our 
She was the comf 
My queenly, dark 
Adown the sunset 
It was not sad t 
With one so nol 
To love and l 
But trembling 
‘* The babe is s 
Now I must dreur 
My dark-eyed 


Hier love will never 


vy 
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and tone, 


urs, 


me, 


me back— 
l 


no more: 


Yet, short as w her 


She built a thr 
And there sha 

Ah, who but those wl 
That in a few sh 


So small and frail at 


r hearts, 


aye. 


w, could think 


uld learn 


So many winning w 


Ah, who but thos: 
What springs 
Are touched by ange 

Who only come, a1 


w, can think 
y l woe 


the wing, 
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CARELESS. 
BY F. L. SARMIENTO. 


“It is too bad! There’s that dust-pan left¢down. I know you wouldn’t do it, Aunt 
upon the stairs again. How often have I told 2 Peggy 


Sarah about it, s will never cease t ‘Yes I would, Frank; [dd n a minute,” 
leave it there, I suppose, until some one or?said Aunt Peggy, in all fai 
other breaks his or her neck over it!” and ‘“‘Oh, no you wouldn't, aunty, or else you 


giving the dust-pan an angry thrust to one2would have picked up that dust-pan just now, 
side with her foot, Aunt Peggy Wiseham con-Sinstead of giving it a kick and leaving it for 
tinued her way up stairs, grumbling as she? somebody else to st 
went at the provert inl carelessness OI (the ser- Aunt Pe ggy s conscience su t her, for she 
vyants and children. felt the f ( yf Frank's logic, and s ntended 

For my part, I « is Cas Care go straightway and J ! but 
less,” she solilo zed, ‘‘f irce one in it but¢ Mrs. Sloan, her particular friend and goss 

} 

leaves things lay a1 1 is é st reckless n gy ca st t lus " 
manner. If one f t ( lren takes off : igain stuml i over, and again pus 
hat, down it goes for the next one to tramp all of 1 was y noted by Master Frank 
upon. I declare, | < of it, for it worrik Aunt Peggy, as she was a st universally 
me to have things in disorder! illed by her friends, had, indeed, no easy 








everything, and everythir » its place?’ I iged gent n like Mr. Wisel 

has gone and left hig es and tops scat In this particular instance, however, the 

tered all over the floor t his little s I irising I 

may slip upon them, I suppose!” imonial freak was the total ina ty of the 
Poor Aunt Peggy ‘ 1 dismally ove ing bride to take command of | 


the many useless w ls spoken in this va l With her, pleasure and show became 








attempt to bring order t of chaos, for st and y ight und ¢ er 
was a well-meaning and kind-hearted womar y is sacrificed to attain these ends. ; 
though large l 1 appearar l lresses, light shoes, neglected « 4 
and, said the cl er i have been call l rs Inight, all did their work, 
Aunt Goli \ e! entered the 1 t e seeds hat most distressing of 
which had called forth her censure aga ill diseases, consumption, began to show them- 
Master Harry, sh 1ught sight of his elderSs : l 1, of course, every means were 
brother, who, proba knowing what was sorted to, to avert the consequence of her 
coming, sought mak es unseen rf id ( t inv 
a hasty exit through a back door. But tl H ften did Aunt Peggy think, as she held 
* . . P 1.2 ’ ; } _ 

movement was ti ute, and Frank, for so iste inds of r once proud and beau- 
was called, was pounced upon by the inving il sister-in-law in her own, of her many 
ble lady, and commanded pick up the scat arnings, and the lg iswers of ew 
tered playthings immediately. " w on her last bed of sickness 

‘‘T don’t want a 1 Frank ‘An ‘* Do take this shaw] Let me wrap it about 


‘““Why, Frank! Do you speak that way t \ l say 


what’s more, I wont, « “ot hg you } know you are dressed thinly !”’ she | 


your aunt, who has ta such good care of ‘Nonsense! I can’t take cold by just pass- 


you since your poor di imma died?’’ s..dc¢ing into the « g would be the answe 
. . . . . ; 
Aunt Peggy, remonstralively. Yet this was the sad consequence i be- : 
BE)» , i ; 
‘* Well, I don’t ca ’ eontinued Frank.¢@reaved husband and four little motherless / 


who was really a l-hearted boy. ‘1 iildren, 
mean, I don’t think it is fair to have to As soon as the tide of sorrow, which had 


pick up things t 
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lessened, he began to look around for some 


one to take 4 measure, a mother’s interest 
in his po ldren, and could think of 


to do so than his maiden 


no one m ely 1 
sister, Peggy Wiseham, who had always loved 
his children as would have done her own. 
Aunt Peggy was, therefore, summoned, and in 


due time came, to find, as she had expected, 

everything in disorder, and, in fact, a house- 

hold run riot. We have truly said, therefore, 

that Aunt Pegg: 
As Mrs. § 


had no easy task before her. 


was fully conversant with all 


these fact " g heard them related little 
less than a ndred times by her friend, they 
were not t upon on this occasion. The 
carelessness of the servants in this ‘‘ Castle 
Careless, the perfectly chaotic state in 
which art s of furniture and playthings 
were left the children, proved sufficient 
topics for rsation to engross them for 
some t til all of a sudden they were 
aroused t ror by a shrill scream. 

** Oc) e leg that’s broken!’’ became 
audib! I the noise of about one hundred 





and fifty is weight, bumping from st 


to stey 


Aunt Peggy, followed closely by her friend, 
ran qu it into the hall—where she dis- 
covered one of the Hibernian “help” sitting 
at the bottor f the stairs, nursing her foot, 
which I ed to be badly sprained, moaning 
piteous while. 

“VW Jane!” exclaimed Aunt Peggy, 
“how th did you happen to fall?” 

eS irm, I fell over that dust-pan that 
Saral ys will be a-leavin’ on the stairs,” 
moar la 

At vO! dust-pan” Aunt Peggy’s coun- 
tenan unged. ‘I intended to have put 
that d un away, when / stumbled over it 
she 1 red. ‘If I had, this poor girl 
would t bave hurt herself.” 

But her seif reproach was not to end here, 
for gla ng up, she discovored her brother 
stand n the nursery door, holding his 
your l, her little Lilly, in his arms. A 
whi ndkerchief bound the child's head, 


and a large spot of blood upon it, spoke elo- 
que! f another accident. With palpitating 
heart Aunt Peggy gained her brother’s side, 
when she learned in hurried accents, that her 
little pet had, as she had feared, slipped upon 
one of the playthings left upon the floor, and 
striking her head against some sharp corner of 
the furniture, hurt herself severely. Indeed, 
le Lilly was still unconscious, and bad it 


been for the loud cries of her brother who 
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was in the room at the time (and which cries 
had summoned the servant and been the cause 


of her accident.) the little sufferer might have 


remained some time alone, and nnattended. 
‘*Well,” exclaimed Aunt Peggy, as she 


‘fussed around” for a restorative, which, as 


usual, could not be found wher inted, ** well, 
this all comes from being so disorderly. 
Everything lies piled up on the floors, and it is 
only a wonder that som: yr other don’t 
break a neck every d ay And as for speaking 
about it, I might as well sav breath! I 
am sure I’m all the time prea r about care- 


lessness 

‘‘Sister,” said Mr. Wiseham, somewhat 
sternly, ‘‘ this is perhaps 1 to ask ques- 
tions, but as you know, I not muen at 
home, and so have few opportur to judge 


I wis efore, to ask 


thr ugh observation. 


whether you practice as wi s ‘preach ?’” 
‘*Practice! Why, I amt ng the children 
and servants continually, that ‘there should 
be a place for everything and everything in its 
place,’’”’ almost cried A Peggy, so annoyed 
was she at her brother’s ed censure. 
‘*True! should be, but there a place for 
everything ?”’ pursued her br r. “And if 
there is, which I much d t nd you see it 
ut of place, do you your fset the example 
of restoring it to its proper place? Had you 
done so,” he continued, not waiting for an 


answer, ‘these accidents would have been 
avoided.” 


Aunt Peggy looked shment. 


‘¢Yes, avoided!” repeat Mr. Wisehbam, in 
answer to her look; ‘**and how, I will relate 


In the first moment of my anger I was about 


to chastise Frank for not having obeyed your 


order to pick up the toys and things which 
caused his sister’s fa it you had given 
him the order I learned from himself. But I 
could not punish him w I learned that you 


had, by example, taught to do precisely 


, § ” 


vrhat I was about to « stise him for. 
+s 7?” almost screamed Aunt Peggy, think- 





ing that her brother must certainly have be- 
come mad, to accuse her, the pattern of ordef, 
of setting an exam] f carelessness. Then 


the thought of that fatal dust-pan, kicked 
aside instead of being put aw ay in its place, 
arose again to her remembrance, and she hung 
her head and murmured to herself, “It is too 
true! I have been to blame!”’ 

‘Yes, sister,’ returned her brother, who 
had caught the import if not the words, “ Yes, 
you have been to blame inasmuch as you have 


failed yourself to set the e3 le—for believe 
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me, she who who would have her house orderly ¢ Thou reignest a queen in every breast, no need of 





must first set the example by her own actions.”’ . spear o1 
never forgot, and‘$ To bristle round thy throne, beloved, Imperatrice 


This lesson Aunt 





often when her little pet, Lilly, was seated on 


her lap, still sufferir g irom the effects of her ahd 4 . . 
: : Oh! kings of earth, whose crowned heads eft 
fall, would Aunt 





eggy think of it; and she : 
££) 1 ‘ tremble, when the jar 
fited ri 0; ) s she expressed it— 7 } 4 ; 
profited by it too; for, as she expressed it Of avalanching multituds approaches from afar; 
Stitinees Mniiie Cunstoen ta Cassie The . ™ : S 
from Castie Careless to Castle Dangerous 18 < Did ye the golden sceptre hold, of righteousness 


but a step.” and peace, 


Your thrones would then securely rest, unholy war 

ad ee ¢ ’ 
would cease, 

' 


Written on reading “the Visit of the Empress 0? No more around your palace walls, were wanted 


Eugenie to the Cholera Hospital in Paris.” spear or lance 


“IMPERATRICE OF FRANCE.” 


Love were your warder then, as thine, Imperatrice 











of Fr € 
BY ELIZA H. BARKER. 

Hail! to the land, where royal feet descend from Fear not, oh man! for angels tread the lofty halle 
stateliest throne, of kings, 

Yo tread the courts where pestilence in horrors And o’er the stricken land they shed the healing 
reigns alone. from their wings ; 

Hail! to the land, where beauty clothes in linea When woman, in her might of e, lays royalty 
ments divine, aside, 

As pure a heart as ever bowed before religion’sS With all the gorgeousness of power, with all the 
shrine ; pom} pride, 

Or blessed with heavenly charity, the Old World’s > When o’er the dying and the dead she bends with 
wide expanse, pitying glance, 


Then hail to thee! fair queen of all, Imperatrice 2 Then, angels walk the world with thee, Imperatrice 





of France. 





I joy, that in a woman’s f 
soul, cer 

[ joy, that o’er a noble realm is felt thy blest 
1 ScnsHINe ror CHILDREN AND FLOWERS.— 








contre 
I joy that heaven has given to thee, all gracious ¢ Many a child goes astray, not because there is 
gifts combined, 1 want of prayer or virtue at home, but simply 
The gentle eyes, the queenly brow, ty of because home lacks sunshine. A child needs 
mind ; smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams 
Thine is the sway of loveliness, that c mnquers i Children look little beyond the present mo- 
its glance, ment. Ifa thing pleases, they are apt to seek 


Then may thy reign forever last, Imperatrice of >. . , . 

iy : Ail , pe : it. If it displeases, they are prone to avoid it. 
France. . } ¢ 

1¢@ is the place where faces are sour, and 

Around thee shine the glories of the Court of) words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in the 


Charlemagne, ascendant, they will spend as many hours as 





And in thy blue veins flows the blood, the noblest possible elsewhere. Let every father and mo 
blood of Spa ther. then. try to be hay py- Let them look 

ia e es of time tl solden vellume > 1 : . =e 

The ancient centuri f time their golden vellum happy. Let them talk to their children, espe- 

bring 


n ub tie @ ; cially the little ones, in such a way as to make 
ne records of thy famous land, since Clovis first - ’ ; . zs ‘i 
: ‘ them happy. Solomon’s rod is a great institu- 

was king, . ; . 
, tion, but there are cases not a few where a 


Bat never did the “ Lilies fair” o’er lovelier lady 





smile or a pleasant word will serve a better 
glance, 


Than those that cluster on thy brow, Imperatrice 
of Franee, 


purpose, and be more agreeable to both parties. 
Consider how few things are worthy of anger, 
The sunrise that first greets thy land, then travels 


and thou wilt wonder that any but fools should 
on to mine, 


be wrathy. 
80 doth thy royal womanhood, on every woman 





shine; 
Nor does the realm of “Sunny France” bound thy They err widely who propose to turn men to 
resistless sway. the thoughts of a better world by making them 


Thy magnanimity of soul, all other hearts obey; ¢ think very meanly of this. 
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{ING AND WAITING.” 


estion, 








The rec swept the curtains out of thes doesn’t adequately answer his ju 
way, laid k upon the window ledge, 2she said, giving her own impré s. “He 
and by l evening light continued to ves truth intensely passion- 
read, ife lor- longs to posse e ver the 
“Tn y now that the existence of iiden of his choice, |! vy he never 
free bein naturally from the leve of< perfe ly assures me of his nment. Ah, 
God, ast ise of creation, so, on t The fulfilment of hope’ of 
other har mission of moral evil is f*a profoundly new « i spiritual 
mere I it freedom in and throu lvancing in it tow perfection of 
which t uted beings have to run the sty and glory,’ s« g av off 
appointed For this freedom, as < nigh I can gs n retokens 
sidered w reference to God and futurity ipproach of such an « nfident 
or to lity of the soul, is nothi: t will not come in ration. 
else that of trial and the state of pro-51 prospect is dish« ( Our 
bation it it perhaps it will be aske ire a ‘ft : is very 
‘Why, s not God, by one nod and imperfect We do not 
retribut , by one breath of His « iggle with ev t I be- 
nipoter te forever, as Tle so eas lam growing a tl loctrine 
ompany of evil and ret f Total Depravity and O Sin Have 
’ her with their leade u selected your st e for next 
d, and so purify the Sabbath, Uncle James 
ind release external ‘* Not yet 
ng influence ?’” ‘Preach from the text : tongue isa 
“T t I would like to know pol re, a world of iniqu ur y evil, full of 
the r e, standing in the doo idly poison.’’ 
her ma ng on the floor, and | Helena’s listeners st rnestness 
pushed ssly back, revealing a cloudy id vebemence with I inced 
dissat the words, 
The ithout noticing the interrup “One would judge, H at you had 
tion, w st the experience r prea h an 
“oT answer is simple and at hand. 2 eff ctive sermon fr said her 
Man is n this world on his trial, and §Cousin Gustave. 
for a with evil, and this warfar ‘And without a s e it would 
not y 1. But by such an annihila be quite impossible treat the 
of evil ng development of nature w subject in a man y to yon, 
be } 1 in that course which ¢ lded the rector \ must be self- 
orig ned it to advance through. a presented to my mir I mark the 
cut sl the appointed t of fin igth and breadth l I never 
pur hen, according to His promise, $c@2 speak upon an s n,”’ 
He w i Writ expresses it, create new ‘*Well, then, I returned 
heat » new earth and make perfect the Helena, with the é ness of a wit- 
wh n.” ness upon oath, t! to have this 
Ay tor, quite disregarding the scores truth fully presented nd, you have 
of fa markers manufactured for his¢ only to attend a socia the better, if 
use } hands of his youthful parish- 2 you can, in the cha your sister or 
joners la leaf down to the next passage, niece, as the traditi nctity pertain ng 
closed k, and wheeled around facing 2to the ministerial persor ght possibly act 
the new er who had entered the room,$*5 ® check upon the free nces of some of 
tossed ut carelessly upon one chair and the assembly. If your pres e doesn’t inter- 
throw rself wearily into another. fere with the free movement of the machinery— 
“§ doesn’t half satisfy me, andeif every tongue runs gliby without curb or 
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impediment, I dare affirm you will come away 
with the full ability to pr h extempore from 
the text I have given you, aye, and wi/l preac! 
though there be only the stu ps and stones t 
hear you.” 

‘And you think, on such s 
I might conclude with you that the final per 


t l ft »infi 


fection of creation is yet a dream of th 





Creator's,” queried the rector, smiling. 
‘‘Unless, I suspect you to hold with our 
brethren the Mussulm respecting the femi- 








nine portion of it,”’ suggested Helena, ‘‘auntie 
looks at me repr y She thinks I am 
illustrating the t pie esses that a 
living example of the truth of has come to 
visit you.” 
The rector glanced pl nily across the 
I to the silver-hair ; i-faced littl 
wo ul n the low 1 Litt gin 
dustriously in the slow gat! g twilight. 
is only making cal ition as to 
whether, if the feet of parish poor « 
tinue to increase in si 1 r att 
present alarming rate she ¥ to keep 
them supplied with said, regard 
ing her affectionately é k of severity 
you observed in her « just now 
- } 








be dong, brother James, as I intend to press 
some of the thriftless hand i ut 
service when the labor b& too much for 

’ oan in e lads ‘“T was 


me,” returned the indus is lady 


wondering, Le 


=~ 
< 
< 


cumstance cou 


topic of conversation ld have been intr 
duced during your visit this afternoon to have 
go embittered your spec 

‘¢ Nothing unusual nothing I believe 
but what common! whe t rt ‘ 





are gather¢ 1 toge ! ‘ ime of friend 
ship and sociability, the conver ing 
as on other such occasions, lely upon the 


affairs of our neighbors and acquaintances- 


prospects, Gomestic 
I 


their characters, purposes 





difficulties, and habits of living. Each mem- 


ul 


ber of the company had her little scrap of 


formation to give in relation to these matters, 
and each seemed to strive to outdo the other in 


the importance of her comt unieation. It is 


astonishing how little good can be said of peo- 
ple who are not present I could not but re- 
gret that there were no more invited to tea 
with Mrs. Wilson to-day, so that peradventure, 

righteous 





there might have been found ten 
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was, the characters of 


all whose bodily presence didn’t interfere with 


tion, and hidden frailties of which the 











possessors, probably, do not suspect them- 
elve were ti antly brought to ligh 
] folly aki lity of this 
@ ras ss, I ess Ss and extravagancy 
I this t cree ess, parsimony, and 
abs eanness at ‘ he inde icy, 
iy ric positively bad behaviour of 
1 e! ey ledness, false-hearted- 
ness, ¥ g-he Iness, and underhandedness 
f yet ar 1e! ngly held up to view, 
‘ y cor l be facts, and unani- 
mou y l gs of which no person 
ser . ] 1 l be 1ilty Bits f 
: 
scar l g people gi standing 
FS 1 i y that it apy Ss ud 
} n lear l ig Aves- pping 
} ; r } Y _ 
iry int sting res} ing the private 
Tair ffend by keeping their 
vn ¢ ‘ I i i h infinite relist 
nd 1al } ere made the subject 
I 1y pleasing anecdotes 
JI 
i 4 g related amid bursts 
of i I i V il have « soned if 
eks l t a shiver of pain a g the 
I ves I im on y st I i VY 
no t l ever make a matter i 
A ] t 1 very saa Ba l the g i 
Sal i, regreé y, but added immediately, 
y ol er I ire, tender hea > 
I nt c harm was inten foam 
I ( al of thoughtless ning in 
Lk < Y but is a shame 
g 1 women to ad in 
I 
ext r wi I pe 
T 
i g 9 L v t g 
Why : Se hares th 
Supy the persons so f ed upon 





suddenly stood in I is do you t k 
there was a the 1 ] have 
r red w ul 1 eye t wouldr 
have ed l 1 that yx ] ive 
—_— , ‘ ha D dient 
ere was an individ pres l 
ive W f \} ira 1 t ef. W = 
ining j lisposed pers vho made 
Christ’s ( en | a guiding precept of life, 
nd did truly love her neighbor as herself 
Nay; but in t) countenance of every one 
would have been written st vish— 





‘Open earth, and swallow me,’ and in the 
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man! when the momentary em 
barra 1s past, would have appeared a 
pair usness and deference toward 
the s irty—a perceptible desire to 
mod vay the unhappy expression 

a fe t to undo the mischief by ex 
plai this thing but that other 
thing nt—and all, not from any com 
pun incharitable words had beer 
spok nply and only from regret tha 
the) l overheard by ears for which 
they igned. ‘No harm intended 


It all intend harm, whether we 
are r icknowledge it or not—whethe 
we a onscious of it or not—when w 
spea as we would not be spoken 
of. iy of another in his absence 
w! l t dare to say in 8 presen 
Of s, this abominable practice 
kn home ly but significant name of 
‘ba , I think, the very worst. T 
meet r and acquaintance with tl 
utn ty and apparent go l feeling 
t se with expressions of friendly 
rega erest in his concerns; to pa 
tak pitality, and to urge our ow! 
uy urn; and then to turn a t 
and next one met, descant upon } 
fo e his oddities, and part a ‘ 
littl it we have gathered res] gr 
his , I say, is not only most u 
kin tianly, and a flagrant vy lation of 
the tule, but it is positively inhuman, 
al { sh.” 
‘ ule 1 his eyebr vs “You use 

ver nguage, your lady 

1 as expresses my U ught, hor 

ou not doing now the very thing 
W ndemn so strongly ?” 

v lear sir?” 

: i r of the frailties of your ne gt bors 
as j 1 not if they were present. Or am 
I ind that you uncorked your indig 
na 1 poured out the vials of your wrath 
i ngregation in this pre nt fashion? 

If I did not, it was because I feared such 
a} ng might be productive of more harm 
than ¢ My worthy uncle here doesn't 
incline think that any very beneficial re- 
sul , low from what he is pleased to term 
my wder expl sions, and I, as a natural 
cons nee, have imbibed some of his doubts, 


and do try, on occasions, to keep this danger- 


ty of mine somewhat in subjection. 


But I have included myself with those whom 


I do frankly 


remarks condemn. 


r ni 
esen 


an 
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evil speaking.” 


confess t am often guilty 
‘Ought you not to be 

towards those who offend lik 
“Nota whit, oh, exc 

I justly another in d WwW 


Is a sin less 


9 


myself? 


censured, because I « 


the more loathe and re} ale 

myself what a monstrous e\ i 
‘*] have been thinki: ere 

rector, whose thought s ed 


with bis niece’s 1 ipid 
, 


think how much 


ng 


ex imple than all I 


can imagine hov 
souled woman 


spirit into your com] 


m 


fiily-spoken word 


rned the convers | 
and directed it tow Vv 
‘Can you, } le iI 
isked, sKepli ally 
net, with a song in 
midst of & flock 
he whole sooty I 


utter their unearthly es, a 
sing like linnets 

‘‘T can at least i: 
BW et 


silence by the 


replied the rector 


‘‘Nay, now | wn ears the 
crow’s voice is n I i sweet, and he 
regards himself gn ex y astute and 
profoundly wise bird Helena. ‘But 
tell me, I pray you, inued, more 
seriously, ‘‘ what can ot rds purifying 
and elevating th« among those 
whose thoughts tak nly the most 
trivial things of lif outer husk, 
ind false, frivolous apps nce—and with 
whom the barest 1 tion of anything of 
deeper import is met ¥ » blank stare, a 


curl of the lip, or a sup} 
from t } ng 


latter comes 
gossip in embry 0, W t ight 
divided between dress and ‘1 


will finally develoy t he ac 
newsmonger and s I 
it is hoped, from a } nsity 


ick ¢ 


from sheer emptin« 
ture. Oh, for w 

ask, is all this reckless ex] 
Who 
thereby? 


enditt 


profited » is 


Words vords 


rent 
Do 


much 1 


is 


epeech really require 8 


exercise than othe 





inner 


ed giggle 


eaus,’ but who 


wer, 


must continually 


mbers of our bodies? 
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the vice of 







nient, then, 


, 





manner ?’ 
ist! Shall 
I ¢ 


ana 


yndemn in 


ss to be 
Nay, I do all 
it, feeling in 





broke in the 
to kee p pace 
I have been 

is a good 
this case, I 
ving, pure- 


luced 


nd by a few 


a new 


sion ole red, 
re channels, 
ibjects.” 

- Helena 
igine a lin- 

ing in the 
ows, an l 

nh ceasing to 
beginning to 
charmed into 


’ ” 
8 Song, 


? This 
fledgling—the 


ts as yet are 


tive, vigorous 
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they not be employ ed to sume use? 


be glad to hear of an proved method for, 


making apple-dumplings—a new receipt for 


pickling cabbage—how to banish flies an 
cure mosquito bites 
but this everlasting tattle about persons.” 
‘We are all curious studies to one another, 
said the rector, ‘‘and among people of limitec 


! 
mental resources the conversation is alway 
more or less person il. Where n thing is sa 


maliciously, nor with the intent to work mis 


chief, there is no absolute wrong committe 
that I know of in discussing the characters ant 
concerns of our n¢ f bors, thor it must be 





ther subjects of discourse 


conceded there are 
quite as profitable, if people would only take 


up. I know many 


the trouble to hunt t } 
well-meaning, kind-hearted persons who gos 


sip and retail gl 
ignorance of anything better to talk about 
When people get together in a social manner 
something must be said, and the affairs of 


those with whom all parties are acquainted 


form the only theme upon which they can con- 
: i ’ 
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Every life-history has had its little romance 


The human being pr bal y never lived wh 


passed through his earthly existence wholly 


untouched by the strange, sweet influences of 


r 


the mysterious passion we call love. 


It may have been a boyish fancy, building 
upon the airiest not! ngness, impossible fab 
rics of future bliss, or 





ne ueep, slumber: us 
passion of later life, reaching the foundations 
of natures not lightly shaken or disturbed 
it may have been only a dream, with nothing 
ever tangible to cling to, but it has had its 
enduring influence. 

These strong under-currents, coexistent with 
life itself sometimes, may never have betrayed 
themselves to the great world, never have 
risen to the surface, breaking in sparkles and 
ripples over the outwar 1 life, beautifying the 
existence in the eyes of all beholders; but 


they may have held their sway, nevertheless, 





* The Love-Life of Dr. Kane; containing the Cor- 


respondence, and a Histor f the Acquaintance, 





uzement, and Secret urriage between Elis 





Kane and Margaret Fox, with facsimiles of letters, 
and her Portrait. New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 


Broadway. 18066, 
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Why, in the name of conscience, then, can, 
One would 


l 


something, anything 


1 


I 


neight I l news out of sheer 


¢ 





verse with mutual understanding. A little 
mental tillage would go a long way towards 
‘ 


recti ying this faul 

‘‘Don't forget to suggest the remedy when 
you point out the evil, which I h ype you will 
lo the next time your Hock come together, 


Uncle James,” persisted Helena ‘* Don’t let 
c 








his monstrous wickedness flourish ar na: 
unrebuked ‘Cry aloud, spare not, | up 
your Vv ke a trumpet to show this ] ple 
eir t nsgression 

And if I , I charge you not to lool r 
iny ia edia i. ofl ! effects,”’ re} i the 
rector. truths to this people I 
> find very lik« pouring water intoasieve. Their 
capacity for receiving is infinite, but they 
have no faculty for holding. Come, Sister 
ibrina, let us have it We will Ww 
ur pl pher Ww lartherin | ig 
£ after t \ it world of blessed 
r Linty W her he £ n s doubt is re 
solved, 3 str may be, I for 
s the fl s, and e thing only 
3 

lo we 8 ely KnOW 1 re gus . 


F DR. KAN E.* 


ir down in the heart, bearing the soul along 


with an influence momentarily irresisti 


1 we meet almost 


withered and shrunken 








y trom all generous in pulses and em 
tions, their hearts, to outward appearance, 
shrivelled within them like a last year’s nut in 
its shell—and we sometimes wonder if these are 


natures in which were never planted those sweet 


springs cf life and love which have brought 
so much happiness to mankind; or, if the 


fountains were so far down that the angel never 


les ed to trout the waters, causing them 
to fi t with kindly impulses and healing 
virtue to the world, and so they lay stagnant, 


tea 
and gradually wasted away in darkness. Have 
we not ofien misjudged such natures? Scarcely 
ne of them, I venture to say, but has had its 
In the me mory of each there dwells 
a sweet remembrance, or a troubled dream of 
some long past experience, some untoward 
fate which choked up the spring in its purity, 
or like a strong fire lapped up the cooling 
atere ¢ 1 left lry id arid desert in i 
waters, and leit &@ dry and arid desert in its 
stead. 


The busy, prying world, with all its know- 
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ledge a ng, reads but the merest sur- 





ife. It looks very wise in its 
head 


unces judgment upon outward 


face 






shakes its with sage 






















































own , and 
decis 


es motives and predicts results 


with ng sagacity, and when the whole 
aff red logically, and to its complete 
satis e sudden, unaccountable, un 





and s hast, holding up its hands in 
ama wisdom confounded s plans 
ann l roke 

" worldly as well as a spiritual 
sen { ne looketh upon the heart. Its 
tie nconsistency”’ is plain to His 
kn lone. The secret springs, the 
m what necessity goaded to action, 
w) to strange results—‘“ we know 
I n tell.’’ 

( strange undercurrents of ex- 


pa I ince hithert . has late y come 

light in a work published in 
titled, “*The Love-Life of Dr. 
1 r and history of this adventur- 


, are well known to the Ameri- 


‘ rough his numerous biogray . 
and l diary of his researches in the 
fr s of the North. uve 


Those who | 


ich sources of his impetuosity, 


his 7 f the earnestness with which he 


t] ‘ : le soul into his undert iking 
I gine the ardor with which | 
Ww his affection upon an earthly 
I I said that the ** wisest of men are 
f ve,” and certainly, from what w 
lea person who was fortunate enough 


t e devotions of the gallant man 
#, 


\ int career has few parallels in ow 


ror cannot think that she w: 


‘ r lover in any respect; 


ma t whether she was worthy of his 
whether she had those ialities 

of 1 heart which fitted her to app 

« wealth of love pours d at her feet, we 

ca t admire the earnestness of his de- 

v h we may regret that his manli- 

né save failed him in its prosecution 


er in which he became a quali ted 


v uly is thus related by the biogra- 

n the autumn of 1852, Mrs. Fox and 
ter Margaret were occupying rooms 
Phila- 


giving receptions 


at V s Union Hotel, in Arch Street, 


del} for the purpose of 
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to those who wished to invé 





te the pheno- 
ial Manifesta- 
tions.’ ars had elapsed this 
marvel had originated in the famous ‘ Roches- 


mena of what was call 


Some ye since 





ter knockings,’ in the family of Mr. Fox. 
Public attention had been to the strange 
occurrences which wet n the news- 
papers ; committees of J | visited the 
house of Mr. Fox, and rsed and 


tried experiments with the l ris whose 


presence the sounds 1 l No one 
could penetrate the 1 mystery ; 


lthough, when exhil ven in New 


York, many gentlemer l for scien- 


tific attainments had e) 1 the matter 


repeatedly. The attent it spread 
rapidly throughout t United States and 
throughout the world, | to visit the 
principal cities poured t y, some 
times half-a-dozen tel lespatches being 
received in a day ] with these 
urgent and importunate 1 sts to allow the 
curious an opportunit) tigation, the 
mother of the youthf ly celebrated 
‘mediums’ deter sojourn 
n Phila lel; hia W before taking 

¥ * 


up her residenc« 


The most pr 


ple of the city car ysterious 
knockings,’ and lestions an 
swered, Clergymet ¢ fic and 
literary persons, r ' und the learned, 
the sentimental ar were daily in 


attendance; and yet tl nder grew. 


‘‘One morning, about lock, Dr. E. K. 


Kane entered the 1 nif t ‘bridal parlors’ 
which were appro] the spiritual 
sittings. It was his first v and, seeing a 
very young lady sitt yt window with a 
book in her hand, ned tl he had 
knocked at the wrong ‘I beg your 
pardon, madam,’ hi 1 low voice to 
Mrs. Fox, ‘I have: » mistake: can 
you direct me t s where the “ spi- 


ritual manifestat 


‘*The lady infor he was not mis- 


taken, and invited { ike a seat at the 


table, to which the ‘ | m um was pres- 
ently summoned. 
«The doctor paid | ttention, however, 


to the spirits He conversation 


with Mrs. Fox, now ar then glancing at 
Margaret, who still held the book of French 
exercises she had been studying, and by stealth 
read the lesson whenever conversation 
permitted, She was tent on her studies, 


and little dreamed that the gentleman she now 
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saw for the first time would exercise such an 


influence over her future destinies. 

“Dr. Kane afterwards said repeatedly that 
his determination was formed on this first in- 
terview to make Margaret his wife. Little as 
she suspected his feelings, he loved her at first 


sight. Her beauty was of that delicate kind 


which grows on the heart, rather than capti- 
vates the sense at a glance; she possessed in a 
high degree that retiring modesty which shuns 
rather than seeks admiration. The positi yn 
in which she was placed imposed on her un 
usual reserve and self-control, and an ordinary 
observer might not have seen in her aught to 
make a sudden impression But there was 


more than beauty in the charm about her dis 
cerned by the penetrat 
acquaintance.” ; 

‘* When Dr. Kane had left the rooms on tl 
occasion just mentioned, Miss Fox express 
herself pleased with his manners and conv 
sation. The next day he came sin. This 
time he took little <« no heed of the spirits, 


but addressed his conversation to the young 





the course 


lady, and spoke seriously to her of 
she was pursuing. ‘1 is no life for y 
He pointed out 


inually in the 


1 


my child,’ he sa 





the dangers of living so con 


pone so young. ‘You 





public eye, especia 
ought to go to school and remain there some 
years, till your education is ¢ ympleted,’ he 
continued. His words found an echo in Ma: 
garet’s’ own wishes, and she listened to | 





with still increasing respect and attention. She 
had, in fact, no pleasure in her profestional 
life, and could not but perceive that she was 
regarded by many with distrust, and that 
others openly charged her with deception, 
supposing that she had some occult machinery 


for making the raps, and for answering the 
queries of the deluded. Poor girl! with her 
simplicity, ingenuousness, and timidity, she 
could not, had she been so inclined, have 
practised the slightest deception with any 
chance of success. 

‘*Dr. Kane became a daily visitor, and some- 


»a day; introducing 


times came twice or thi 
many of his friends and relatives to the won- 
derful rappings—much as in his heart he dis- 
liked them—for the opportanity they afforded 
him of seeing and talking with the fair young 
priestess of those mysteries. One day, when 
there was a ‘circle,’ he wrote on a slip of 
paper and handed to her the question—‘ Were 
you ever in love ?’ 

“The young lady blushed, and wrote her 
reply, playfully bidding him ‘ask the spirits.’ 
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After this followed various attentions, both 
in Philadelphia and- Washington, handsome 


At length, 





presents and affectionate letters. 
after some months, a consciousness that the 


girl, who was but a child now, would never 





develop into the nobility of character which he 


would desire in a wife, he writes her as f 


ws: 
“*You say, ‘that you do not understand 
me’—‘‘I am a riddle ’’—‘‘an enigma,” and 


all that nonsense. Dear Maggie, you under- 
stand me very well. You know that I am a 


y deceived man, and you 





poor, weak, easil 
think that you are an astute, hardly seen- 
through woman, managing me as you please. 
Now tell me the truth—don’t you? 

‘‘<Tf you do, you are half right and half 
wrong. Iam aman rather of facts and stern 
purposes, than of woman thoughts and dreamy 
indolence. My life is only commencing, as far 
as regards the weary road ahead of me, and, 
if Providence prolongs it, I will leave after me 
a name and a success. 

‘¢* But with all this, I am a weak man and a 
fool; weak, that I should be caught in the 
grave purposes by the gilded dust 


of a buatterfly’s wing; and a fool, because, 





while thus caught, I smear my fing 
perishable color. 

‘“*Maggie, dear, you have many traits 
which lift you above your calling. You are 
refined and lovable; and, with a different 
education, would have been innocent and art- 

ut you are not worthy of a permanent 
ym me. You could never lift yourself 
I could 


objects ; 





ing myself down to yours. This is 
speaking very plainly to my dear confiding 
little friend Maggie Fox, who sometimes thinks 
she loves me more than a friend. But Maggie, 
darling, don’t care for me any more. I love 
you too well to wish it, and you know now 
that I really am sold to different destinies; for 


just as you have your wearisome round of 


¢daily money-making, I have my own sad 


vanities to pursue. I am as devoted to my 


calling as you, poor child, can be to yours, 
Remember then, as a sort of dream, that Doc- 
tor Kane of the Arctic Seas loved Maggie Fox 
of the Spirit Rappings.’”” * * * * * * 

“<Itis Sunday, and I am just back from a 
large dinner party. To-morrow, if I am well 
cnough, I lecture, and I fear will have to stay 
throughout the week in this miserable, rainy 
town of Boston 

‘«*Rain—rain—rain! When it rains the 


lovers in heayen are quarrelling. I expect 
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they qu: forever in the Boston paradise. 
Did ever Christi 





un man see such an incessant 


leaking from the skies? 

“eM if I had my way with you, I 
would s u to school and learn you to live 
your life over again. You should forget the 
r—pp—zgs (I never mention the name now) 
and co! ike gold purified from the fur- 
nace ; simple-hearted trusting girl. 
Once that, Maggie, and you would love me; 
not th f half affected milk and water 
love w u now profess, but a genuine, 


confiding affection. Your eyes would be opened 


and you ¥ lseemeaslam. Seeing me as 
I am, y have to love me. 

sce} you I am notbing but a cute, 
cunnir sembler; a sort of smart gentleman 
hypocrit never really sincere, and merely 
amusing self with a pretty face. This is 
becaus ew me with the suspicious, dis- 
trusting s which your short intercourse 
with t world—your world—has forced upon 
you. }\ ter yourself that this is penetra: 
tion, : you can read motives and cha- 
ratcte 

“ep l Take care that you do not lose 
the only f i you ever had in your life; for 
until 5 leeper you will never love me; 
and you love me I will soon cease to 
love you 

oc] ir Maggie, learn that my “acute- 
ness” is only the result of the ljfe which in 
my stat im forced tolead. That it covers 
a warm, manly heart, tha€I can never say to 
you an untrue word. That in trouble I would 
be your refuge, in joy your sympathizer; that 
I do this unselfishly, looking only to your hap- 


piness, and never thinking of anything which 


could en you in your eyes or me in my own. 

‘*« Learn to believe all this, and think what 
you w fling away if you do not love me. 
Believe Maggie, I can tell when it is pres- 


ent, and you know that you donot love me. I 


rather like you for this, because if you were 


entirely artful and selfish you wonld pretend 


to love me for the sake of your own interests. 
I am glad that you don’t pretend, but until 
you look upon me with trust and brotherly 


confidence you can never love me. You will 


have to do this soon, Maggie; for some morn- 
ing you will wake up and find your friend is 


yst to you. I do these things in a 
very q! Some day or other I will say 
to myself, “Am I not injuring my dignity by 
hrowing away upon @ person in a walk 


forever | 
leer Way. 


thus 
of life different from my own, feelings which, 
she can never understand and of which she is‘ 
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This questi 





not worthy !” yn I will answer for 


myself, and if the answer be against you, 
Maggie, you will see me no more 

*« «Excuse this crue] way of writing; but it 
is better that you should understand me. If I 
did not so love that dark-eyed little Maggie of 
mine, I would not write to her thus. That 


Maggie Fox must see me in my true character 





or she will never see me Do then, dear, dear, 
dear darling, give me your whole heart and 
soul! You may have mine in return; and 
once convinced that you are really mine in 
love, there will be no end to confidence 
and affection! Iam very sick, Maggie, but I 
hope not cross. Don’t be hurt at what I say, 


but write to me by every I cannot leave 
Boston for a week or mort 
“«*God bless you!’” 


“*Who amI? Ans 
Ponder over it, and see w! 


x x ¥ x * > 
wer that question first. 
at are my prospects 


as regards worldly wealt! llectual charac- 


ter, public estimation, and family name. That, 
dear, dear little Maggie, ask yourself. What 
are to be my destinies: and talking to you in 


the pure simplicity of confidence, I will answer 
that question myself. 


noral tone than 





‘*« First, Iam better, # 
nscience urges 


lost 


Ihave seemed to you 


me to a crusade of rescue for our men, 


; and for 


rness 


now wandering in an icy wild 


it and them I am about to sacrifice the thou- 
sand dear thingsof life, home, luxury, and love 


“«¢ After spending fr y private meane, 


that which to you would bea 


l years of a life- 


fortune, I am 
about to spend the treasure 
time, perhaps life itself 
“<«This, dear 
plainly, is your friend 


Maggie, speaking to you 


Born in circles of 
pleasure, and sought wherever he chose to 
hour, called 
heard of, in 


idie 


he had 


pass 


seek, he one day, to 


upon a something which 


half sneering parlance, as the ‘spiritual 
rappings.” 

«There he saw a little Priestess, cunning 
in the mysteries of her temple, and weak 
in every thing but the power with which 
she played her part \ itiment almost of 
pity stole over his worl ly heart as he saw 


through the disguise. Don't be angry, dear, 
I if one 80 young, 
and yet so kind- 


such a life’ 


dear Maggie! ‘Can it 

so beautiful, so passionate, 

hearted, can be destined for 

These were his thoughts 
“<‘Thereupon be went to work and did all 

Id do to get her con- 


pr? 


true kindness c 
the ms 


that 
fidence. 





Never, in y hours that fol- 


lowed, did he leave a wish of hers ungratified, 
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or say or think an unkindly word. His sad?recall any thing about me little, or mean, or 
destinies in behalf of humanity forbid him toSselfish; and you will have upon you, like a 
dwell in the regions of love—and then like ac momentary nightmare, the sad conviction of 
what you have lost 


think, Maggie darling, that I am 


fool he went on loving. 
Maggie? It «Don’t 


was because you had, knowing all the circum- 


‘““*Why was this, dear little 
blaming you, or that I am suspicious, or cross, 


love on!” Inever said an unkind thing to 


life. 


straightforwardness that 


stances, said and written ‘“ and § or peevish ; 


I only tell you in manly 


therefore, dear darling, I forgot my high call-e you in my 
f J R J 








which your own heart 


ing and let myself down to love, 
the depth of 


«¢¢ And now why all this nonsense?’ I think¢ acknowledges, ‘that you had not 
‘*Why, I knew all this before.” > affection to be 
Read on ‘Change 


dained by a law of 


worthy of me.” 


I hear you say. 


‘¢* Maggie, I’ve an object in writing. 


is a principle of our nature or- 
on. God, and impressed upon 


‘¢¢The fool so far forgot hi 


to care for you. When absent he dreampt of?the budding plant expands 


lowliness of 


mself as actually § every living thing. The humble 


into the painted 


wer, and the oak of the spring- 


We all 


ther of 


you, and recalled the dear hours of pleasure glories of the 
time is not the oak of winter. 


dear Maggie, and 7 





which he had lost. There was nothing that change, 
he would not have done; and in spite of his ity isthe m one 





public duties and the adulation of the world,¢ half of our blessings. Do not think that I 
his thoughts constantly reverted to the out of) blame you for obeying an instinct of ‘your 
the way little corner of one Maggie Fox. At‘ natu 

the very dinner table of the President he ««« Your letfer, the only letter up to Tuesday 
thought of her. Wonderful to relate, he evenSthe 16th, makes me write to you thus. 
banished ——. You never comprehended him, ‘Now hear my conclusion. Put your little 


hand upon your beart, and He places 


Hee 


shall I reward 


say—‘* 


Maggie; you held him too cheaply. 
it all over. 





‘¢¢Qne day he was thinking nfidence in me and tells me the actual truth ; 
felt her warm kisses on his lips, her long hair his candor by deception?” And 


», and write 





sweeping his cheeks. There was nothing at then sit down at once, dear 





that moment that he would not have done for?to me, and I will believe you. If it be that 
her. He would raise ber above her calling,$ you really in your deepest centre care for me 
even to his own level; he would cultivate her?say so; if it be the feeling of a friend only 
mind, give her a competence; her sister should$ say so; and in the ore case I will see you 
be his care. Maggie, there is nothing that he¢ again; in the other, never.’”’ 


:standin® these earnest thoughts 





* * # * * When for But 
am I cof sober mom infatuation 
held Me still 


write to her, to visit her, to urge her to give 


would not have done. 
the first 
about to do for this woman? 
me enough to make it right that 
sacrifice so for her? Not 
for she is beyond money in my eyes—but t 


time came the thought, what ents, the seems to 


Does she love> have its continued to 


I should 
the money— 


} 


he\t 


sway 





and to fit herself 
to which he 


much up the life she was leading 
» occupy the station in society 


lore; does she love me as I should be loved? intended to raise her. 


‘¢¢Then I thought it all over, dear Maggie, “<« Depend upon it, Maggie, no right-minded 
all the little evidences (you know how cute I 
am) of affection. 
not enough. Dear child, it 
You would give me everything when, 


So I 


gentleman—whether he be believer or skeptic— 
I saw that you loved me, but5can regard your present life with approval. 
Let this, dear sweet, make you think over the 


offer of the one friend who would stretch out 


was not in your 


nature. 


near me, but forget me when anarmto save you. Think wisely, dear dar- 


made up my mind, and in a moment you be- 


aw ay. 
ling, ere it be too late. 

«In a few weeks I will be away from you. 
“Thi *k-ribbed 


steel,” will separate me from you. 


came my friend. 
‘*«Don’t be hurt or 
Maggie, for you have by this time learned to 


angry, dear, sweet ice, sterner than warrior’s 


Never 





know me. Our intercourse will be as adream, again will you have an unselfish, honorable 


coming back to you in 
life’s summer time, when Iam buried in the¢ your own, whose thoughts are devoted to your 


the quiet reveries of} friend, whose heart pulsates in unison with 


Polar snows. welfare. 
“«<«Strange are the mysteries of the heart;¢ ‘Maggie, you cannot tell the sadness that 
and now that it is too late, you will love me as)}comes over me when I think of you. What 


before you did not. You will never be able to will become of you? you the one being that I 
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regard even before myself! Circumstance, that , 
tyrant of un destinies, forbids our mar- 
riage, ex by a sacrifice of all that makes 
worldly | lesirable; and to the gratification 
of our | we have the opposition of society, ‘ 
of education, and of conscience. Yet I tremble 
at the idea of bidding you good-by for ever. 
The very ught of never returning fills me 
with indes« able awe and melancholy.. Yet 
{ feel that I ought never to see you again, 
Your | i die away with absence; and 
our continual meetings only add fuel to the 
flame. write to me, Maggie, and tell me 
what y vn heart tells you is best. 

sos]f 5 lly can make up your mind to, 
abjure the spirits, to study and improve your? 
mental and moral nature, it may be that a 


ghtness will be open to you; and 
xe, slender as it is, I offer, like 
» guard and educate you. But, 


career of br 
upon this chan 
a true irienda, t 
Mag, shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon 
the execution of your good resolves; and I, 


ubt whether you have the firm- 
” 


sometimes d 
ness of mind to carry them through.’ 
One would think 


such considerations as 


these w l need_ little urging to lead to the 
relinquishment of guch a life as the lady was 
then pursuing. But weak-minded and pur- 


poseless ined by interested relatives to: 


whom her “‘ manifestations” were a source of 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


really acceptable to your Maker, 





~ . wan . oe, MSL LS 


and that, for 


the years ahead, all will be sorrow, sameness, 


and disgust! Dear, sweet Maggie, think it 
over well. 
‘«* There is but one life in this world—thai 


There is but one happiness— 
Where will 
now 


of self approval. 


that of loving and being loved. 
you meet either of these, living as you 
live ?’” 

At length, after much persuasion, she was 
induced to yield to his wis and just before 


the doctor left on his Arctic voyage, he saw 





her safely domiciled in the use of a relative, 
and under careful instruction, and then he 
wrote her:— 

“And now, dear Mage my own dear 
Maggie, live a life of ] yand goodness. 
Consecrate it to me. Wear no garb upon 
which even the breath of an angel could leave 





a stain. Thus live, dear Maggie, until God 
brings me back to you; and then, meeting my 
eye with the proud consciousness of virtue, we 
will resign ourselves to a passion sanctified 
by love and marriage. ‘Golden fields shall 


harvest—silver 
Let us live for 


spread before us their summer 
lakes mirror your very breath. 
each other.’’’ 

At various times he gives her most excellent 


advice. Concerning matters, he says: 
““¢Tf you ask me to name the 


glish founda- 


first branch 





gain, she es not seem to have regarded ?in importance, let it be a good Er 
favoral s requests, for, after an intervalStion. Your own language, and the history and 
of months, we find him again appealing toc literature of the two great countries speaking 
her:— . eit. Next, music; especially that voice of 
««*«Oh, Maggie, are you never tired of thisS yours; and lastly, languages not so near home. 
weary, weary sameness of continual deceit? ‘¢« Exercise at least three hours a day in the 
Are you thus to spend your days, doomedSopen air—wet or dry, rain or shine. Don’t 
never to rise to better things?’ ” <spare me with the shoemaking fraternity. 
And again :— >Fun I regard as an essential element. Don’t 
‘¢<T can see that this is one of the turning‘ mope like a sickly cat. Why, Mag, I don’t 


your life, and upon your own energy 
n.now depend the success and hap- 
Dear Maggie, 


points of 
and decisi 
piness of your future career. 
think it over well, and do not be turned aside, 
from what is right by the sincere but still mis-$ 
guided advice of others. 

«“«I know, dear pet, that the life has its‘ 
attracti There is a real enjoyment in the < 
excitement of watching and working for the 
conversion of the skeptical. Do not think, 
then, that poor *‘Ly” blames you for this 
natural fondness for the ingrown habits of six ) 
But remember, Maggie, that all this ¢ 
will not last. It is “fun” now, but what will 6 
it be six years hence! What will it be when, $ 
looking back upon twelve misspent aud dreary ¢ 
years, you feel that there have been no acts § 


ae 


yns 


~~ 


years. 





puppet—a strait- 
n of you;—a mere 


want to make a sch 
laced artificial 
hand-organ to grind out 1s 
and long words! My only positive injunction 
to you is to exercise often, laugh when you 
can, grow as fat as you please; and when I 
return—God granting me that distant blessing 
—when I return, bowed down with the Polar 


automat 
guages, and music, 





frosts, let me have at least the rewarding con- 
sciousness of haying done my duty.’” 

For some reason, ‘‘ owing tosickness brought 
on by a disturbed mind,”’ the biography tells 
us, Miss Margaret did not remain long at 
school, but went to New York and stayed six 
months. The record innocently adds 
that a letter from the doctor, received by her 





very 


teacher, brought her back again to her stpdies, 
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while some very sensible letters from her‘regretting thought to what we may carry in 
governess had failed thus to influence her? our own hearts. The world knows nothing of 
health. that which we all carry in our own va ut 
At length the Arctic explorers returned, < we go on with the daily brightening, and trust 
amid the joyful welcomings of the nation. Of to the ‘‘little spirits” that we may always 
course the name of Kane was upon every lip, 4 shine as beacon lights to weary pilgrims. 
and his voyage and discoveries were the all- ‘‘*There are few crystals, dear Maggie, 
absorbing topic in the country. . The personalSeven in fairy land—no matter how bright or 
affairs of the doctor began to be discussed in? how pure they may seem to you and me—who 
the papers along with his public services. do not carry in their centres toads more loath 
His name was mentioned in connection with¢ Some than those of my fable.’” ie 
that of “Miss Fox, of spirit-rapping cele- ‘«« Keep up your refinement by daily, patient 
brity.”” And then his manliness failed him. (culture. It is a quality even higher than 
Inheriting a strong family pride, it wounded? modesty. I know many who have thie one, yet 


his spirit that himself or those he loved should‘ cannot attain the other. Rub hard, “little 
be involved in such questionable connections. ¢ spirit,” at your crystal vase, and dear Ly will 


As he remarked to a friend, ‘‘No poverty, no» help you to brighten it 
ra moment in the At length the health of the doctor began to 





obscurity could have sto 
ith Miss Fox. But the fail, and physicians advised him to go abroad. 
bie 





way of his marr 


! how could he link his¢ He still continued his devotion during 


abominable rappings! 
name with them!” Therefore, when he visited ? absence as long as his strength permitted, and 


his lady-love upon his return, it was to ask awe are told that his last letter was addressed 





relinquishment of the engagement which ex-¢to the mistress of his affections. 
isted between them, and she alw: ] i history of this 
} 





would seem, weakly yielding to the last per-¢ strange romance. Out of sight of the great 
gon with whom she came in contact, complied world it was lived, and there it should have 
with his wishes. ended; but pecuniary considerations have torn 
Still he could not control his love, and again) aside the veil which shrouded it and made it 
sought her presence, and opened a new cor-( sacred, and a petty revenge has bruited the 
respondence. story to the world. 
In one of these later letters occurs the fol- We do not blame Miss Fox altogether for 


lowing:pretty fable, with its application : 





is strange rendering up to the public of what 


" 


‘««Qnce upon a time there were certainSis and should forever be most secretly cher- 


crystal vases in Fairy Land, kept bri ished in ‘the heart of every true woman—that 








the hands of ‘‘little spirits.” When burnished which the noblest of her sex woul 

they shone like the stars of heaven, and served < even life itself to maintain in sacredness and 
as beacon lights to weary pilgrims afar off;> purity. But from the first she seems to have 
but when soiled they lost their lustre and never ( been destitute of true womanly independence, 
knew brightness more. and entirely plastic in the hands of those about 


““¢You would supp that each of theseCher. Had she not been, she would not have 





fairy crystals contained some pure and beauti-2continued so long in connection with ‘spi 


ful object, such as young flowers kissed by ‘ritual manifestations’ when convinced of its 
dewdrops, or golden fruit just ripened on the? folly and wrong. Again, she would not have 
bough. But this was not the case. In theSreceived the secret attentions of any man 
centre of each vase, surrounded by mould and? whose pride would not allow him to acknow- 
rust and mildew, was a loathsome toad. ledge the same before the world; and, lastly, 

‘**«Yet in spite of this forbidding interior, ¢ she would have starved in miserable poverty, 
bes, misunderstanding, and 





so long as the ‘little spirits’ kept up their > have borne reproac 
daily polish, so long they shone on as before; ¢ even calumny itself, before she would have 
and to the weary pilgrims from afar off lost yielded to the busy, sneering, incredulous 
none of their brightness. ¢ world the tender revealings of a loving heart. 
««* My fairy tale—for I tell beautiful stories 

—would go on to say how very long, by con- 
stant labor and striving, these vases beamed; The violet that grows low, and bathes itself 
but I think you see the moral of my story, and‘ with its own tears, of all flowers, is the most 
I pause. °fragrant. The grace of humility yields the 
‘‘*Neither you nor myself give a single ‘ sweetest perfume. 
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LAY SERMONS 


“But there’s only one tr t, and if we do 


A CUP OF WATER. 8 on 








not see it, it is because we l by prejudice 
BY L. A. B. odd thesia? 
“ w t+? » fr ve ] ) hen ” i Ty ‘ } 
i) y their fruits ye shall know them True; yet I often t ‘ nas who bbe 
as ¢ -, Mrs. Bright.” he most bigoted are the t f it. 
5 “So A A 4 e204 : 
a ing, Sister Morse, what a strar So do I. As Iv er Jellyby 


ust night, I fear Sister Mor go to meet 


ger ‘ 
*)} a minute. Mr. Morse is down? '™8 enough. You wont } . wilt your 
‘Not for your sayir is scareely 





witl m, and I run over to see if y 
wou Willie come and cut me up al nd to make such remar! , Without try- 
ing to find out why I don’t ¢ But, good-morn- 


“Well, I know I'm } I think it is 


“% ree weeks—and can’t move himself in$™Y duty to be, and if | nee, I can’t 
help it, Willie can cut 1 for you, if he 


} 


k? How long has he been laid 





be rs everything.” é 
, = , é will il] ask him wher mee t . 
“a ry Lam. I thought I hadn’t seen him § I will ask him w : home from 
- 7, 
out | ting lately. But you mustn’t neglect ?2°°"™ Mie 





the f grace, sister. You ¢ 





ire 


» “T didn’t me 
? Mrs. Bright got to tall , gion 
“And when she get t gy she don’t stop 


cor r an hour and leave him.” to le \ ng, James; but 


<7} vell. I think I ought to stay wv 


rst, and your husband afterwar the same half hour, 
Y : 1 run in and sit with him.” § ‘Don’t laugh at! levoted.” 
the time, and he likes to haver “IT know it, dear n Grover, and 





¢ Brother Johnson, and & and yet I have 





ross, Sister Morse—you should doth ught much sines f this sentimental 

: 2 igion. They ta f about ‘ bearing 
[ try to. I think I bear the cross.” \the cross,’ ‘doing tl God, ‘coming out 

must let your light shine. Oh, ¢from the world,’ ‘at e means of grace,’ 

" meeting as we had last night! If; , feeling the love of | r hearts,’ but it 
‘ en there! I never! a cle r Smeans little. Oh, w I not the religion 
de t was heavenly ! seems to bec of Him who went a t rg 1. The cross 





est. Mr. Parker was ther« 


1] thouch he didn’t believe there was Social meeting—t their § eth—and the 
s ras religion. I’m sure he’s an infidel ;5 ve of God in tl heart e} ls much, I fear, 
I prayed for him, and I hope even 


s may be brought in. What a dread 


tr t § they bear is saying af I ed phrases in a 
C 


>upon animal ex 
¢ “Why, James, how st you talk! The 


. 2 
lever has got int 





f t is to be living without God in the, 
Ww e does.” ; “No, my mind is ! than it used to be. 
a kinder neighbor than he is, Sister >And I have been think that the Saviour did 


Br He certainly acts as much like a Christian ¢ not practice such a syst f re n as this. I 


as y I know of. Mrs. Parker is the only have been thinki: W eX] y he said, it was 
n r that has called on me since Mr. Morse not those who we their pretensions 
{ that should come into t I m, but those who 


c, and she gave me some sewing to do, 

yw how I could get along.” did His will—to f t , clothe the naked, 

rks without faith’—‘ unless a man be born $ forgive our enet for the distressed. 
ir¢ Annie, I do not cor uuse of my sickness.” 


ag * Jt is these people who depend upon their t 





that do so much injury to the cause. “You never cor 
J r infidels of all the young folks.” “T try to be re to His will. I know that 
mes I think the professors who do no S hunger and cold are u} rthreshold. If I feel 
is t y poor hands earnin; 





ks are full as great stumbling blocks as? to murmur, it 

depend entirely upon their works.” our daily bread. 

Why, Sister Morse! I’m afraid you’re back- 2 breaks my heart!” 
“No, no, James. That is no hardship, It is 


+] wife is this that almost 


sliding 
“Perhaps I am; but different people see things / that you suffer 
in a different light.” “So I have tl t the Lord spares me, I 


138) 
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can never be blind to poverty and distress again. 
I do not blame our neighbors. They do not con 
sider. Yet Mr. Parker has seen our distress, and 
proved almost a good Samaritan. I do not blame 
our church-members—they are in the midst of a 
revival, and have enough to attend to; but I see 


l eve that God does 


my own duty clearer, and I be 





not care for ‘ gifts’ and ‘crosses’ so much as for the 





harvest of kindly deeds, and silent charities of 
love and good will.” 

“That was what I wanted to say to Mrs. Bright, 
she is so set—” 
“It is only thoughtlessness, dear.” 

“Yes, but we have no right to be thoughtless. 
Do you remember ‘The Lady’s Dream,’ by Hood? 


He never was thoughtless of the poor, I never 





can forget these lines 
“*T dressed as the n 


In cloth of silver and gold 





W th bal | k and satin and st y furs, 
In many an ample fold; 
But I never remem! ed the naked limbs 
That froze with w cold 
“*¢The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
T ) play soillar 
But evil is wrought | want of thought, 


As well as want of Heart.’” 
“T think there was a knock, Annie.” 
“Oh, it’s Willie Bright Did you come to cut 
kating ; Johnny Parker said |! 
would. He was going skating, but he said he'd 
rather cut your w l. I came to bring a note 
from thother.” 


“ Read it, Anni 


“Sister Morse:—As you are so confined at 
home, I thought it would be a comfort to you i 





your husband to have our weekly prayer-meet 
appointed at your house, if your husband is able. 
You know the Bible says we should not neglect 
to assemble ourselves together. Send word by 


Johnny. “ Mrs. Brigar.’ 


“ Well, husband ?” 
“IT think it would be a pleasure to me to have 
them meet here and pray with us.” 


“Tell your mother we would like it very much.” 


“T trust you are reconciled to this dispensation 
of Providence, Brother Morse?” 

“T think I am, Brother Grover. His peace is 
with me.” 

“T’m glad to hear it. We thought a little season 
of prayer would revive your soul.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant to me.” 

“We didn’t like to have the meeting in the 
school-house, for Parker is always there, looking 
so hard and defiant that we can’t have so much 
freedom. 

* Perhaps he is interested.” 
“ No, he goes out of curiosity. Some of us tried 


SE 

















to talk with him at first; but he is a perfect infidel. 


Why, he told Elder Penny that, according to his 


observ 


tion, the digestion had a great deal to do 





with a man’s enjoying religion—for he never knew 


a dyspeptic who had a clear evidence—they were 





ilwa ider a « ] He actually said that to 
t minister That’s what I call a clear case of 
totai depra y 


[he man may be honest in his convictions 
“So may the devil. Oh 


, here is Brother Penny 


I was afraid I should have to 


‘TI hope the Lord is with you, Brother Morse.” 


“T trust he is, Brother Penny.” 











“Q a full meeting. I think we might as 
wellec Sister Bright, will you sing— 
‘Come ye tl the Lord?” 
“Ss the door, Annie.” 
“Jol r. What do you want, Johnny? 
There's : ng bere to-night.” 


‘IT know it. Haul the sled up close to the door 


Billy. That’ll do. How d’ye do, Mr, Penny? 
Bring in the bag, Billy. 

“ There’s a meeting here, my little son. You 
shouldn’t talk quite so loud.” 

“T know it, Mr. Penny. Bring in the basket, 
Billy. You see, father couldn’t come down to 
meeting to-night, because he’s gone to sit up with 


old Mr. Grover, Deacon Grover’s father, that’s 





& prayé Bring i 

the Morse—a pair of 
bh a bush ipples, 
sou er, and s jeliy 
and stuff for Mr. Morse, and father ’ll send ra 
rd of wood in the morning, and Billy and I will 


“Oh, Johnny, your father is too good to us. 


The Lord will reward him a hundred fold.” 





though. That's his prayer, Mr. Grover. Come, 


“Well, Brother Morse, I should feel insulted if 
I was in your place.” 

“Insulted, Sister Bright? I hope I’m not ¢o 
ungra‘eful or proud as to feel insulted by such 
kindness as the Parkers have shown us, so timely 
too. Parker is eccentric—but our best friend. 

“T was not aware you were in want of the neces- 
saries of life. If you had mentioned it to the 
church, instead of Parker.” 

“ We never have mentioned it to any one, Deacon 
Grover. But it has been a hard winter with us, 
and Mr. Parker understood that bread did not rain 
down from heaven. I sometimes think he is not so 


far from the Kingdom as some imagi 





} 


“ Sister Bright, will you sing— 


“*Deluded souls that dream of Heaven, 
And make their empty boast.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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WHAT E THE BOYS AND GIRLS tasks as you like, to puzzle their little brains over 
READING? “ readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmitic,” algrebra, geome 
=e Stry, and all the ’ologies, and still they will read, 
r part of the reading done in our? Years enough have not passe er their young 
work of boys and girls “in their$ heads to bow them with 1 equiescence to 
yon days of youth once over, apparent fate. The impulse of resistance is strong 
crowd thick and fast upon us. As( within them, and they r t to some purpose. °* 
a na re driven, by press of business, t Early or late, at one | r or her, they will 
the 1 e of madness; and, in consequence? find time for their beloved Not school 
of t tion in daily occupations, we findS books.) Send Bridget to tell Kitty that her musie 
(unl upations chance to be connected ¢ teacher is waiting, and sl will, likely enough, 
in § with literature,) little time to give toS find her in the garret, wit wl over her head, 
bo familias comes home, after the? reading the “‘ Arabian Night by the dim cobweb 
labors the day, too wearied to do more than § curt: ined window. Look for Tom, some rainy 
look papers, (in itself no sinecure in these 2 Saturday when you want to send him to the Post 
days nd listen to a little music from his pretty ¢ office, or the corner grocery, and you will probably 
daughter: his harassed mind running, perhaps, > find him sprawling, at fu t pon the dining- 
even t h the lulling cadences of “ Les Réve,”¢ room floor, enjoying “1 Crusoe” with a 
upor note to fall due to-morrow, or the pr est which you, with y I wise experience, 
bal f the latest telegrams upon the price of@cannot belp envying. Yes, t boys and girls 
gold lay brings with its rest and quiet, aS will read. Did they not, | indeed would be 
bi eathing spell, but even its sacred hours ¢the minds of the men and w er It is well, but 
are i by grim spectres of business cares.Sit would be better if t le thirst which 
Wher k you, in such a life are the hours to? they feel growing wit é wth, and strength- 
give to History, Poetry, or Romance cening with their strength, 1 be slaked at none 
But mater familias is differently situated, you > but pure and healthf tains; unless, however, 
may t he could sitin her ez chair, ‘you take pains to lead them t ich, the probabili- 
road m morning till night, if she liked. Mater ties that it will be otherwise are strong. 
fan y i lift her hands in holy horror, if shee Kitty will go to school to-morrow, and some 
suri i your thought. Not that she would notS other Kitty will give I me novel of the South- 
enjoy 1 a life, but if she were to indulge? worth school, with : r s that it is “ perfectly 
here t, who would oversee the servants—‘ splendid!” and Tom w bring home “‘ The Wood 
r the children—sew on the buttons and darn land Ranger; or, Wild Nat’s Revenge,” which 
the st ngs—to say nothing of charitable labors ?¢ “one of the boys” has pronounced, with more 
[ sy f the class of women which is most nu-‘ force than elegance, “] y! 
mer ur country. Women, earnest and pure? Many a golden hour will run to waste over such 
in t and life; fulfilling, faithfully, each duty,Strash as this, for wat f a little guidance from 
how small; never repining at the obscurity of ? f ither or mother, wl are “driven to death” by 
t tion, nor at the pettiness of the thousand $ cares of business or housekeeping. Some parents 
tl y which they are encumbered, but accept-?awake to a sense of this danger, and think to 
I heerful patience, the lot appointed them, ¢ avoid it by arbitrarily forbidding all fiction, which 
a ring constantly in mind the apostolic in Sisa mistake. Would y have no flowers in your 
jur “ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory¢ garden but the blossor f your pumpkin and 
of God There are thousands of such women, > squash vines? or the prim old-maidish clusters of 
w with a strong taste for culture, and a bitterc your sage beds? No! You uproot, to be sure, 
Cor sness that their minds are stunted andSall which hide poison in their bright petals, or 
i for lack of it, find their reading confined 2 which, in any way, render the air noxious, but, in 
. daily chapter in the Bible, with an occasional Stheir stead, you plant roses and lilies, far more 
g ut a newspaper or magazine, If you speak > beautiful and fragrant. If you forbid your chil- 
of a new book, and ask if they have read it, they ¢ dren books which to them are fascinating, but 
will answer with a sigh— ; rhich you know to be injurious, fill the void you 
[ haven’t found time to read a book through¢ make with others which they may safely enjoy. 
n years. The children do all the reading that is5 They do not, at first, read trash from a perverted 
done in the family.” Ctaste, but simply because the hunger of young 
Yes! the children read. Give them as many S minds is so keen, and the relish of young minds 
in (140) 
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so sharp, that, ostrich-like, they devour with ¢ at home. When they know the author, his large 
avidity, whatever falls in their way. Remember ) vol 3 will not lool I lable, and they v be 
“Pet Marjory,” (than whom, gi l to find “how re I es it , ’ 
a truer child never lived,) sp » girl, in tl t f r teens, 1 

Goose” and Shakspeare from the er day If they are f ed to learn by 





enjoying the “ Elegy in a Coun s the phrase runs, a stupid compound of 


and even the gran ler beauties 





let them read, in that connection, 

















and pronouncing the “ Newgate Calendar’—*“ most § Macauley’s n it them with 

instructive reading.” Oh, rare Marj Flem- 2 Scott els and poems 

ming! Let them see, too, that you are interested your- 
Children without her genius have her lack of )self, the books you e1 uve them to read. It 

discrimination. They sit down tothe mental feast ¢ will make them prouder and happier than you will 

of which all are free to partake, and, if a dish eadily | ve, if y have forgotten your own 

trifle chances to be pla ed near them, try tosatisiy ¢ea A friend referring, not long se, to 





their craving appetites with its cloying sweets. InShis boyhood, spoke of the surprised delight he ex 
the process, they will perhaps give themselves 2perienced when he first discovered that he could 


inental dyspepsia for life, unless some experienced read and enjoy a book which “the grown folks 








friend is at to teach them to make a more) were | ng. It was, he said era in his ex 
judi ious selection But don’t, « rienced frien r I recall, t in expe ‘ fr own 
don’t drive them from w! to hard-ta lhood. Poetry was 1 word of dread and 
they will thris ittle better 1 I t Give the t 8 por , 8 Lue inat 
generous slices of beef, and don’t grudge them a hable some W W 1 I should have 
bit of pudding. It is prot able, however, that the y thing to do, for y years to come. Full of 








will relish their beef better if they do not taste the $ this idea, I took myself and my playthings into a 



































syllabub first. In other words, it is easier to guide 2? corner, one evening, when one of the elders of the 
to the formation of a true taste to guard took Drake’s “ Culprit Fay” from the book 
ements of a false. Commence se, and comr ed reading it aloud. It was 
time the children begin to spell, not long before I dropped my toys to give my 
what t read. Scorn 1 ‘whole a to the poem, whicl nated me, 
1’ and “H my Thumb,” ras I was In that hou e word of dread, 
e to the “KR »B 8s,” those 3 port was translated to compre 

ildhood Don’t frown when you? hension. I felt, though I could not 

ty all a-glow over the “ Arabian S the feeling, that it was “a thing of 
etween its world of enchant [he love of poetry, if not natur very one, 
which we live, give them theis so easily implanted, and the source of so much 
“Tales of the Alhambra,” over whose witchin leasure, that those who have the care of children 
pages they will learn to love Ir and, that < are irable for neglecting its cult Any 
desirable end ed will be easy to te 1 wil e poetry after hearing it well read. I 
them to like all he has written ; so strong are the uve seen the experi t tried many times, and 
prejudices of youth, and the powers of association. never unsuccessfully. Reading aloud, by the way, 
Start with so ng a thread, and it w I t be made a powerful influence in forming 
your own fault if you d t string pearls where ( the taste of the young folks, if fathers and mothers 
Tom and Kitty would, if left to themselves, | uld be persuaded thus to spend an occasional 
content with glass beads. Seize the moment when fhour. Sweet words sound sweeter, to all of 
they are fired wit nson Crusoe’s” adven- 5 us, from the lips of those we love, and pages over 
tures to interest ther ks of travel ¢ which we w 1 pass with ] s, perchance weary 


Give them, books connected with theirSeyes, claim our attention when they reach the 





studies. One reason why boys and girls do not ¢ 





profit more by what they learn at school, is th vating a 
difficulty they find in making a practical applica- ? union of sy mpathies and interests throughout the 
tion of the knowledge thus acquired. It seems to¢ family circle, than which nothing is more pre 


them to belong to a world of its own, equally dis- 2 cious. 





tant from the realms of fact and those of fancy—to¢ I hav little sermon to you, pa- 


be locked in th 





eir desks when they leave the) rents ns must “ conclude,” I will say, 





school-roo and never referred to elsewhere. If¢“in conclusion,” remember that the youth of your 
you can, therefore, galvanize into life the inertS children is “the creation-week of their souls,” 
facts wilh which it is the business of teachers to? during which time your power over their plastie 





crowd their young heads, you will do them aSnatures is, I speak reverently, almost All-mighty ; 
service for which they will owe you life-long grati-2see that you so use it, that, when the work of 
tude. As astep towards this, if they are pori 
y History of the Uni 
States, let them read Irving’s Life of Washington < 


,Syour hands is irrevocably finished, looking upon 








at school, over a dry ith unclouded eyes, you may “see that it is 
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THE CHILDREN OF HEAVEN. 


bed to Mre. P. D. A. < 
P 
BY ALMA GREY. 
Oh, f , I have had a sweet vision 
Of zuty and glory and love ;— 
Iw A tor mugh fields Elysian, 
Al to the Heavens above. 
The beaut crystal river 
There flowed from the throne of God, 
And either side were fair windings 
By 1 ns of footsteps trod. 
There w es of beautiful foliage, 
Cha ur all manner of fruit, é 
Wit r the healing of nations, 
Sin’s many diseases to suit, 
There were gardens of beautiful flowers—~ 
( e plants of the sweetest perfume— 
M ed in tint and in fragrance, 
Than fancy or dreams can assume, 


There were groups of beautiful children, 
And ir was resounding with joy, 
And among the sweet tones, as I listened, 
R hose of your darling lost boy. 
Ther re thousands, ten thousands of voices— 
had a different tone, 
Ar mother’s soft eye as she listened, 
ht at the sound of her own. 
They r i they danced, and they shouted, 
n they were here on earth, 
But , there was one precious difference— , 
Nos w, no sin marred their mirth. 4 
So happy, so gleeful, so radiant— 
So mutual the love-glances given, P 


HOM 


E MAGAZINE. 


SAPP DPPDS LALVAAANAAANA 
I saw as I neo’er had conceived it, 
“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


And anon, as I knelt down enchanted, 


I saw a bright Presence there stand, 
And eager the children pressed round Him, 
And clasped Him by either hand 


And some were clasp« 


—The latest from eart ed— 
While others were lispi: weet stories, 

Or answering each name as He called. 
Oh, many and many dear faces 

That I’ve seen and | helow— 
I saw them again in my 

But so brighter, so hap] now ! 
And then as they fro! rambled, 


Or basked in the Savi ir smiles, 
Their chorussed hosan: J 
For millions and mill iles ; 


, 
Continuous circles er 4 
In one melodious r 
One glad radiation of 
Poured out in harmot sound. 
Oh, friend, had the 1 Silvester 
To your ravishod I given, 
And his face mad | 
So bright with the jo} ce sven,— 
Had you seen as I s how glorious, 
How free from all : ms, 
You would joy that ir dear ones 
Are safe in your Sa 3 
I thank Thee, oh, G that this vision 
To my earth bour é yas given! 
For, as never t 
How “such make the! lom of Heaven.” 


eee 


BOYS’ AND 


GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 


JOHNNY MURPHY’S DUE BILL.) “Johnny Murphy.” 
2 “How came my boy to lend you a dollar?” 
sa Sai i ins pov rgae “Maybe Charlie w 1 rather I would not tell.” 

Dr. Kane was standing on his balcony one morn “ He will tell me, I know, if I ask him. He has 
il was in June. A little boy came up the (never yet deceived 1 
ste He was ragged and barefooted; but his > “He is just the bes fellow ever was!” said 
fa \ ean, his hair combed, and his eyes¢ Johnny Murphy, bringi ands together in his 
spar He held his hat in his hand. ‘ earnestness, and then stoo] to pick up his hat, 

‘ , my little man, what is it?” asked the? which had fallen on the fi as a consequence. 
d 5S Dr. Kane smiled plea 


u Mr. Kane?” Q “Here is the mons i Johnny. “Give it 
“Yes, sir.” >to him. It makes on ir and ten cents.” 
Where is Charlie ?” ° «What are the ten cents for?” 
‘Somewhere about the house.” 2 “For lending me the dollar. It is the interest.” 
Can I see him ?” “So ho! Charlie is a broker, a money lender, 
[ suppose so. What about?” 2 eh?” 
“T want to pay him a dollar that he lent me.” § “He has my due bill,” said Johnny. 


“A dollar? What is your name?” 





“ Your due bill!” and the doctor laughed out- 

















nes 


<1 
1 99 
t tell 


He has 


!” said 
rin his 
is hat, 


ice. 


Give it 


terest.” 
lender, 


ed out- 





AND 





BOYS’ 


right. “That is rich! Business in rags! Method 


running barefooted! 


you must have your due bill, Master Murphy.” 


Charlie was in the hall, and soon appeare i, 


little cousin, Davie Evans, was with him. 
“ Charlie, this boy has returned a dollar |} 


rowed of ye 





1. 
Let me see it.” 

Charlie blushed, got out an old p 
handed his father a scrap of dirty 


as follows: 


“1 weak from toe day, jun 9, i will pay Charlie 


kane 1 dollar & 1 dollar lent me. 


I 


[STAMP. ] “ Joun* Murpuy.” 


mark. 
On the back of it was written :— 


“if johnny Murphy doant pay this i will. 


“ DAVID EVANS.” 


“You endorsed Master Murphy, I see,” said 


doctor, to Davie Evans. 
“Yes, uncle,” replied Davie. “I went 


security 





Dr. Kane laug 
* And what was the d r for?” he asked. 


“To set me up,” said Johnny Murphy. 





“Set you up in 


“In business I am sell 








had no money. Charlie lent me some. I 
1 enough to pay him and lay in a 
stock.” 


I am glad to know that y 


Murphy, and that you have prospered. I 


pleased that my boy was willing to aid you, 


to find so much method in the transaction. Wh 


did you get the dollar, ( 


“Of you, pa. You gave it to me to buy at 
of paints with.” 

“And you did without the paints in order t 
start Johnny Murphy in business That 


right. But I have a few serious errors to ] 


out in your due bill, as you call it, thoug 
more properly a promissory D te. 

“ 1st.—The spellir s wretched. 

2d The date is t of place. 

“But neither of th would affect the valid 
of the note. 

“3d No year stated. 

“4th. A postage un is on it instead 
revenue stamp. They are stamps of a dist 
character, 1 cant be used one for the othe 





* 5th. rate i terest 13 itrageously 
orbitant. Six per cent. is lawful interest in 
State (Pennsylvar Ten cents interest or 
dollar for one week would be at the rate of $1 
$100 for one week, and $520 on $100 for fifty 


weeks, or one year 
The boys all lauched at that 


Dr. Kane took a bit of paper out of his p 


and handed it to the boys to look at. This 


copy :— 





I will call Charlie, Of course 





ne 


He says you have his due 








are honest, Master 
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4d 









ALLS LPL LIN 





Philade iphia, October 9th, 184—. 
1, we, or either of us, promise to pa 
ck, or order, five thousand dollars 


sation, for Value received. 








I Mr. Pennock ied Mr. Fisher 
nd Mr. Kane (myself) endorsed M 
Fisher failed to pay the r and 
myself agai had to pay i Phat 
f experience cost me five thousand 
ure whom you endorse Do not 
if 1 can possibly help i Lend 


1 to be honest. If he comes to 


afternoon, I will see that he is taught 


nd find some steady, profitable employ- 


That is all I have to say, boys. 


FAIRY TALES. 











in his breast; for it was very 














s home and the friends wl loved 

et wealth and power. He paused on 
‘ ‘ 

earer to me than all the gold on 
“T wi not g 

were 8 and star g; wit money 

I So for their sakes he went 

ul t pliiver Spring, the rip] 

t und sing a farewe li 

with t stream. These haunts 
were very dear, but one annot 
! i, and linger by mossy | ks 
urs away, he thougl i ‘ 

tar he hoped would ligl n his 
was re its face 

r he saw a ht under the tree 

I ted out. H 
reme ( 1 it we " ug 

















that was t 16 i 
© would g ha spe Vv 
il I t re ri 
i sdventure ] As ihe 
I ved bef e him a ast 4 
If he ran, the pale, ur g 
| w ») I bel bh n i 
wea ess his ve no fas 
that a sickly terror came over hi 
per and deeper into the g n of 
Ww such an uncanny gu 
< {a strange, unknow W i 
ward, but even Achilles mizht have 
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ee a 


woods, infested w robbers, giants, satyrs, and 
monsters I r No wonder he fell upon 
his knees 1 indecision. 


But he turn back. Fehind him was 


the skele n, before him all that men 
hold g« nd power, and plenty. bo he 


his 


h his staff upon his shoulder 


went bi 

For h¢ 

charmed 
He £1 


the woman told him it was 


kept it with 





this woman was a fairy, and 























thought on come to some wonder 
ful palac« rooms were piled to the ce 
ing witl umonds, and he coul 1 have all 
the tr« l carry away with him. 

gut w grew rougher, and thorns and 
bram! es and flesh, and his feet 
were | I ding, he thought the strange 
creat ruel witch, who bad led him 
away ness that he might perish. He 

s t l rn to go farther, and he sar 
down He felt that he must die here in 
the de 

Ther to make one more attem} he 
took tl m his shoulder and used 
suppo! ps. And now the most w 
derful 1ed; for no sooner did t 
magi the ground than he seemed 
tread I thought he was transformed 
into a l even looked be id t r 
yau t grown uj g le 
He weariness, ught 
the ¢ he should soon find; for s 
the ud proved so excellent s fa 
in his end revived, and he thought th 
end y was near. 

But nse Carkness grew paler, and 
huge t e forest trees began to show 
selves he twilight, and prese 
light 1 was sW ved " 

lil lay. But tl showed 
him si desolation in t 1 
thes nd vast rocks, wit t « 

tim rping bird to cheer hea 
wi h ] esence. 

Hi hich way to go, so he resolved t 
lin ht came on, | ‘ 
find the pale lantern agait Ast 
da was nearly fas ed for want 
fo l berries or 1 s 
na 1 roots ever : 
the l The ground was 
wi eaves and branches « 
si mishing, he dragced t 
the nd lay down to dic 

i » not die when the far t 
w only fell into a dee ‘ tha 
last tcame on again. When he aw 
b 1 for the lantern, but was I 
whe I Now he was sure that he w 
star > was Very weak, so 
d helpless agony, andlo 
up 1 the tre< 
Re: 


HOME MAGAZINE. 











wes yreryyyyyeyyy VY ew"48v 





He went towards it, and it did not ‘ 


lantern had done, and he cr y 


He saw that it was the light 








the mouth of a vast cavern It ng low, 
and at one side a whole stag w and the 
breeze wafted the savory odor neat to 
his nostrils. He was wild wit Here waa 
i l and life. He did not s f danger, 
but rushed eagerly towards nd ff several 
pieces of smoking flesh, whic! red like a 
] ry wolf. There was and he went 


on to explore the cave. 


A t } 


1t hrst there appeared t 


huge structure reset I \ » of the 
unhewn branches of tri uite six 
thigh. The interi , very high, 
looking up, Archer saw tt f and sides 
were entirely covered with t of deer, and 
round white substances rese1 As his 
‘ame accustomed to t ht of the 


eyes be 


» he saw at one end 1 ts, large 





enough to stew three or I The lad sus- 
pected he had found the | some band of 
rs, and he eagerly i for signs of 

l I bo ty Lie cl e ragged 
I s and peered into tl He saw the 
1 of gold! One w very brim 
with yellow coins, whil tered with 
us stones. Archer h the gold, 

l he i but the 

1] wort le the glow of 
the diamonds in the | threw it on 


round and ma t to reach the 





precious stones. One t 1 white shells 
| down into the pot of ; a w, ring- 
sound that echoed t t e like the 
sing laugh of fiend lA iw that it 
was a human skull, w \ né d grin- 
¢ at him with a gl And looking 
around with terror, all t y he upon thas 
rrid wall gleam« 1 out kulls, that 
ewed to laugh him t i the air was 

1 of sighs and gr ht have been 
wind, but it made ! irdle with hor- 
Just then he heard a l listant thunder, 


1 


und he began to thin m this place 


re the storm shou the robbers, and 


1 


skull be added t 


He paused to ga 11 of 
that bad 


came suddenly dark 


the gold 


fallen n the cave be 








In the mouth of t 1 an enormous 
riant, the most hid : could conceive 
His h chest . | covered with 

1ir, he had the mou s of a wild boar, 

1 carried the t1 ’ r a walking 
stick. He had not yet rcher, who sank 
down in the darkness w it fear, while all 
the skulls seemed to elight. The 
iant took up the roasted de sid it on the 
table, with a grunt « a uction, but presently 
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he gave a how! of rage, as he saw the depredations> than ever. But strange to tell, though the pot was 





that had been committed upon his feast. made of thick iron, the bi 
“T smell man-flesh, I smell man-flesh. I never‘ large piece from tho side, quite large enough for 
eat deer when | n get men.” ] to creep t 1 The noise awoke the nt, 
So saying he seized a brand from the fire and‘ w began to howl fiercely and call out to him 
searched about the cave with steps like thunder, Are you there?” 


and took Archer up between his thumb and f 





with a cry of exultation, holding him alarmingly “ Keep quiet, or I'll quiet you 





near his horrid jaws, as though he could not wai “Served you right,” said the wom 
to roast him. boys that go into giants’ houses deserve to be spitted 

Archer begged that he would not harm a poor’ and iled for dinner. Did you call me to release 
lad who was dying of starvation. 


The giant laughed in a horrid manner, and ar “T did not call for you. I only cursed you, for 





ewered— 7 + me here to die with starvation, and be de- 
“You killed my brother a hundred years ag v ed by ur 

I’ve waited for you , I’ve waited for you. You ‘ t you called me, for you threw the ring on 

carried his head to the king. You’ve come for>t round. You are a thankless god-child, and 

mine, eh? Ho! ho! A fine roast you'll make.< |] & mind to ve you to yourself. Do you 

Your 
Archer assured him that it was not he that Ye i, gold. How shall I escape from 

killed his brother, but Jack the Giant Killer; he‘ this ] ind get gold Aid me and I will never 





g and tender—juicy and sweet! vant cold, my pretty boy 


had never killed any one e unthankful aga 


“You are his brother then. I’ve waited for you, “Gold comes from valor or from crime. You 








ha! ha!” hall go through fire, and famine, and d r, and 
Then he gave him a that threatened t lismay. Smite the giant with the s 
erush him to death. if a thought had sud She disappeared through the aperture but the 





denly occurred to him, he relaxed his grasp, mut-? ring still lay there filling the place with its light. 
tering— Archer replaced it on his fir 
“ To-morrow I will make a feast and invite the? his prison, with new hope and courage. 


Thunderer.” The ht from the ring guided him to the place 





So he lifted the lid of one of t , riant la He s ed more jeous 
dropped his victim in. Archer ever in his sleeping pot , 
see if he could not find some m« P } 4 head w ¢ staff, and ht as 
the sides being concave it was quite impossible for ¢ ¢h low was, it went crashing quite thr I ~ 


him to reach the top. He saw no way but to wait‘ sku The huge creature shuddered from head t 
for the morrow, and be served up for a feast for/¢ foot, then never moved again 


the two giants; and in imagination he saw himself Then Archer filled his pockets with gold and 





slowly roast like the deer, and he» his bosom with diamonds, and went on his way. 


, as he laid his h 





heard the monster mutterir 





limbs down upon his bed— 
“ Young and tender—juicy and sweet.” 
The hideous sound of the giant’ 


8 snoring s 





: For the first five years of 1 professional life 
told that he was sleeping, dreaming, no doubt, « : ? ; F 
4 r 8 & gent ’ i W agai 
the banquet of the morrow. . , , 2 sania —— 
F . ou W l, and stream, and tide 
Then the boy was sure that his strange visitant ° : 
. And what you d 


in the wood, who had sent him on this fatal jou : ; , : 
2 “D replied he, “do—why, I rowed on, to be 














ney, had meant to destroy him; and tearing tl 
diamond ring from his r, he threw it violently ~ : 
. . . . “ And so he did row on, and toag | s« 
from him, in grief and anger. Sparks of fire : 
“ t unt n t t pen sea, took tavorabie 
shivered from the diamonds, and his pris ; 
: . . eC i Dr t his v t at t suc 
came suddenly bright as day. When he could 7 
. . . es termination : g I } ’ most 
bear the light, he looked , and the old hum; 
. : . er reputation for worth and wisdon 1 
backed crone stood before him. 
- , : pre x the marl s strong mind and excellent 
She laughed in great glee, at the ead plight of? *| , 
- OY nd « r on » 1 nit 
the boy, and said wpaatgae ak ; . — 
’ which he lived, and ot 


“Did you find gold, plenty of gold, little dear? 





: " . P : worth more than a monar 
Diamonds too? ha! ha! What a fine thing it i 





to find a e: 


“ And a giant to eat me up,” exclaimed the boy, 
in a great raze. “ Die, deceiver!” and he strucky Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or to 


ut he only hit the’? keep one. The man who requires you to do 80 is 





at her with the magic sts 


+} ; 


side of the pot, and the old woman laughed louder \ dearly purchased, and at a sacrifice. 
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. D AND BODY. 
pr. I excellent Jour? of we ] Robertson remarks: “' mental 
sates f ns, gives the lowing valuabl 1 bodily functions, t positior 
suggest rrectness of the 
ae y . : Des ution depend directly 
The i 1 the mind has in ca put, but it is not 
gravat ng disease, 1s too ¢ ig stream of air is i instant 
lost sig es of physicians. Ev n of physical lif te ma- 
recom a means of pre agent charged wit n of 
regaining But to ride a certain | shing and maintainir mind 
time, or fied distance “for the } ly. Itisair acting tively 
merely the health, is alm usel ” the bodily mecha s the 
and is f there is the a mpanir d activity of the 1 Mind is 
ofan a ute or an exhilarating mot physiologically condit f the 
one w ‘ mind and at sorbe | ' y tasks to which s f in the 
time be make it wholly forget is to work out tl condi- 
bedily e radical object of the exerciss 
this is ; its effects are always mag Paget, the eminent | gist, re- 
on mil! nd blood ; “The health of ther s within 
Dw remorse for lost op} n control, is sul sas is the 
ties: t harp-pointed memories; moping h of the body. I n of the 
over t ends; feeding on exaggeratior ws, and is the same 
of th ir lot, and grieving vail t is of nutrition as ey e body; 
requited e are known the _— supplied by the san gh the 
being « nging on slow, » pe l, like any other part, 1 for good 
fatal d tis not so well underst by the various phy which i 
great ‘ 1 sometumes cau sn x sed But I w e than to 
whi a few days; such maladi¢ se us safely d y, that no 
indu ysical exposures. It rece heme of instruction or uil for the 
ann stinguished French advocate was provement of the h i does not 
80 eX sted by one of mis } ‘ provide with equal care of the ht 
effort duce an attack of } n Deprive mer re water, 
(lun mmation of the jungs,) ol of the light of heaven, a i and rest, 
died Three young ladies were 1 und as as their | dwarfed, 
ina St. Louis; the horses ran away; t 1 pal 1 disease their minds 
of tl ped from the vehicle, w thes deg rate in intellectua r” 
third mposedly as if noth The immediate effect of re air is to 
had ta all were astonished at her “ pr cloud the mind’s clearness, t 3 irpness, and 
of m reached her home, sh« i lepress its energy. A vements are 
her f t she remained still because gged, each faculty suff nd perver- 
the f rror was such, that she was per 5 cion. The wings of the ir ped, reason 
for ble as marble; the reaction was s es its keenness of per idgment its 
as t flammation of the bowels, w iteness of discernm y. When 
rot} ye, and of which she « 'eWS we breathe bad air, th f the mind is 
day facts, with thousands of others lil diminished; if we u we can neither 
ther nd all cavil, that the mind may iderstand so clearly r well as if the 
a ( and the inference is clear, tl were pure. Socia interesting, 
the ! i should be w ed Wes * the spirits fall, conver su rvenes, 
gu .erishing depressing feelings; 1S we get impatient and is too often 
wit) e, should habituate ourselves to s¢ resort in these circun exhilarants 
cont abit of looking at everythir ! &° and stimulants to afford re V w l be better 
sur rowing character with a calm courag secured by freshness and sphere. 
we e at all times for that valuable char 
ter ce of mind,” under all circumstances 
for vi y day in great nee lof it; itisinmany> ay English lady, w} r her position in 
ca “ life-preserver. society, does not negli f her household, 
——_ und, even though she | \ eeper, devotes a 
W glects the natural law of cleanliness, > portion of her time t and happiest 
cut es, malignant fevers and contag sphere. A contrary t results in lassitude 
inf lly are engendered, but it is not allC of mind, often as fatal t s the neglect of 
of « to keep the outside of the body clean.‘ bodily exercise. The w ves her husehold 
T he blood must be pure, and this is ke cares to her domestic, ge pays the penalty which 
so | id drinking only pure food and d ? has been affixed to idler e the foundation of 
and g¢ up a natural action of the organs of de-¢ the world, and either wilts away from sheer ennui, or 
puratior e skin, lungs, kidneys and bowels, through $is driven into all sorts of fash able follies to find 
proper exercise, sleep, ete. 7 employment for her mind 
146) 
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DEPARTMENT. 


MORBID MENTAL EFFECTS OF 
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THE CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES DI INSON 

















I neg 
naae me 
O! my} ya \ 1 n’e 
It : 
IT — 
O! tl s ‘ holy 
Ast I 
I ul i 
His s 8 Ss; 
His glory é 
QO! those : lf a 
They hav 1 
And I know ) ‘ i en 
The kingd f « : i 
I ask 1 a life f g 
All rad AS } é ‘ 
But t y hay 1 shadow 
Tot ur su 
I would pray God ard ft n 1¢ 
But my } . bound t to myself— 
Ah! a ser may As er, 
But a sir mus ay for himself. 
The tw . easily led 
sof | vledge 
3 Iness of God: 
; 





Where I shut them for br cing a rule; 
My frown is sufficient rrection, 


My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 





imr 
To traverse its tl id no m e; 
Ah! how I shall s the dear ones 





That meet me each r 
I shall m 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the greer 


That are brought ever 








the “ good-nights,” and the kisses, 





d the flowers 








rning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even— 
Their song in the school and the street; 


Isha]! miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 








Ww) the lessons of r ended 
A Dea says I ~ iis 
M her ar me, 
OVER THE RIVER. 
DY MISS PRIEST 
ver ; he to 1 
I v I s t lar r side 
' sis 
i v ‘ | rus ig tide. 
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A y sweet will the m 
W V r 1e peaceful river, 
» The Angel of Death shall carry me. 
THE LIFE THAT IS. 
? BY W. ¢. BRYANT. 


2 Thon who so long has pressed the couch of pain, 


e, welcome back to life’s free breathe 









id day’s sweet light again, 
shadows of the gate of death. 
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THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. There is no Death! What seems so is transition. 
wy This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we cal! Death. 


King Francis was a hearty k 











sport; 

And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the She is not dead.—the child of our a jion,— 
court; But gone unto that school 

The nobles filled the benches, and the ladies, in their Where she no longer needs our poor protectic> 


pride, And Christ himself doth rule. 
And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one , . : 
for whom he sighed In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, ’ 
And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 
show, 


Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 


By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, eafe from sin’s pollution, 


ves, whom we call dead, 


below. Day after day we think what she is doing 
In right realms of 
Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughing ' 
Ar er tender steps pursui 





jaws; Bel 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind 


own more ti 





Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 











ght and stifled roar, they rolled on The iw i nature gives, 
; Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
, . MW } } lix 
Till all the pit, with sand an , was in a thunder- . each her where she liv 
ous smother Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whisking For when with rat of i 
hrouch the air . , 
through the air, In our embraces we again enfold her, 
Baid F Faith, itlemen, we’re better She will not be a < j 








With smiling lips and rp, bright eyes, which alway Shall 











seemed the s 
/ . And th } t times impetuous wit notior 
She thought: The Count, my lover, is as brave as a . em n 
brave can be; ind anguish long su} = 
< . The swe r heart h esr y Ira ¢} < 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his lov« I ‘ yg aee ne wile a 
of me at cannot be at rest.— 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is We will be patient, and assuage the fee z 


vine We may not wholly stay; 




















I'll drop my glove to prove his love; great glory w By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
be min I trief that must have way. 
She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked ; aa , 
ine ate eeas HIDDEN TREASURES, 
He bowed, and ina n BY HAGAN 
wild: Pilgrim on eS) some irney, 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regained o shing for true, 
his pla Be t 1 not ir é 
Then threw the glove, but not love, right r From what fi ViOWe 
lady's face In the most unheard of ; 8, 
«By Heaven,” said Francis, “rightly done!” and he R sure thou mayst find; 
rose from where he sat; Forms that never knew the graces 
* No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets love a task lik« Have the | - hrined. 
that . : 
Gems of price are deep! er 
’"Neath the rugged r« I aled ; 





RESIGNATION. What would ne’er com r rth unbidden 


BY H. W. LONGPELLOW. 











There is no flock, however watched and tended While the fading flowers of pleasure 
But one dead lamb is there! Spring spontaneous fror the soil, 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, Thou wilt find the harvest’s treasure 
But has one vacant chair! Yields alone to patient toil! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, Of thy trial ne’er grow weary; 
And mournings for the dead; Child-like seek from all to learn; 










The heart of Rachel, for her children cry years to cheer thee, 


Will not be comforted! Th 





wilt reap a rich return, 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions And it is a thought endearing, 
Not from the ground arise, That our labors; day by day, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions Are the rugged pathway clearing 
For those following on the way. 


ir 








Assume this dark disguise 

the mists and vapors Pilgrim on life’s toilsome journey, 
Amid these earthly damps, Searching for the good and true, 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 3e thou not in haste to turn thee 
May be heaven's distant lamps. ‘ From what first offends thy view. 





We see but dimly thr 
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PHY IN BLACKBERRYING. 
BY F. H. 8 
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t } 


aring my clothes, hé 
udy picking, taking the berri« 
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the application? 





t skip from subject 
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there, 1 positive benefit and being 
dized w f il knowledge, But study ¢ 

plod Master one sul 





hensively. 








and circumstances of life. Can n 


your reading it may be a profit 


befo: nce another; understand ¢ 
befor another. Boys of the ter « 
get 1 senates, and win apy se by 
lucid manner in which they dis 
impor al and national interests. Those 
the f é is true, sometimes rise to posit 
but it be attributed to accident than t 
thin tering generalities have no marke 
able stick a pin here. 
M 
THEN AND NOW. 
“D Y shat a snapping morning,” said t 
Jol e one winter’s day some fifty 
ago i time, and must hurry and mak 
the er.” 
rl were carefully raked a the 
char , which had been we " 
ther but alas, not one bri mé 
his accidents would happen at times 
evel gulated Yankee families. There was 
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to s for juarter of a mile walk t rh t 
snow bitter morning. Boys must have bee: 
toug days than they are now. You and! 
mot nk it would kill our boy outright to 
tak ilk without overcoat or muffl before 
bre 
J i at the sight of a blazing fire in} 
ne normous fire-place, and after g 





rmed, he started back with his s 
of ¢ covered with ashes. In due time, by 
i r blowing with the bellows, he was 
he bright flame leap up around tl 
hug ry logs, which would supply a modern 
fuel for a day. 

If anced to fall sick at night what an enter. 
prise sto get the candle lighted. Whatan amount 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


e glowir required before 
oil-sa Dear me, 
ack t old days? 

modern I i have over- 
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arcoal are piled upon it, ar nd touched 
to the paper, and away t aze. In five 
minutes’ time it is brig ‘ f 
¢ Ifyou would make a t e night, you have 
it to touch this atom of e to a sanded sur 
face, and then another nouth of your 
1s burner, and the wl led with light. 
W would ever grun after such an 
invention as the L M 
“CARISSIMUS. 
BY EMMA PA 
‘ Carry me close to y« art, beloved, 
Up the golden st 
Nearer and nearer 
We will pour our yer 
For all our hopes of 
The wormwood a 
The clouds that dar at bless, 
We will praise the I 
‘ For the glad new y M l ght 
¢ Like floods of me wy 
Is pouring its « ht 
2 From thy soul into: 
And hopes that we to rest 
Beneath a stormy 
Now wreathe w i nowy crest, 
And float from 1 
So dark, 80 very 
Were the years \ en 
The “ Dead Sea ash: r lips, 
And the Vow, wit! en. 
But stormy gales hay 
To an Araby the t 
Resting my spirit t 
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To know one hour s 
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That fiow from my s 
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Surely a white-winged angel plume the body. They are not in great mass like the trunk, 





Has brushed f souls their care; but extended and enveloped by the atmosphere. Be- 
Grant us to dwell t ther, Lord, sides, they are near the damp, cold eart! 
In courts whe t angels are } thes t 





4 otner reasons, they require extra 


And across “ Life’s troubled sea,’ 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. sages Bote 














y painted and powdered ; and their anti- 
During the damp and cold season deficient dress of ¢ er line tendencies are carried to the point of inter- 
the feet and legs is a fruitful source of disease. The ¢ fer r not only with the ce of movement, but with 


lower limbs. from the 


are the 





head, throat and liver are perhaps the most frequent‘ all locomotion, so tightl; 
sufferers. waist downward, girtround with their garments. 
» The legs and feet are far from the central part of / Top-spinning is followed as a profession. hey in- 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Losstzr Sour.—Put three quarts of veal broth into a Ham Toast.—This is very convenient to hand round 
atew-pan, with some celery, onions, carrots, and tur-( with chicken or with roast veal, and also makes a 


nips, a bunch of sweet herbs, three anchovies or a 


tasty breakfast or luncheon dish. Mince very finely 














red herring; let them stew gently for two hours, and, ‘the lean of a slice or two of boiled ham, beat the 
after straining, add to the soup the meat of three lob- ¢ yelks of two eggs and mix them with the | am, add 
aters, cut emall, and thicken it with butter rolled in (ing as m *h cream or stock as will make it soft; 
flour; bruise the spawn in a mortar with alittle butter, keep it long enough on the fire to warm it through 

rub it through a sieve and add it to the soup; let it may be allowed almost to boil, but should be stirred 
simmer very gently for ten minutes, but carefully ¢ 4 Ithe time. Have ready some buttered toast, ent it 
avoid lett ng it b 1, lest the color should be spoilt; int und pieces, and lay the ham neatly on each piecs 























turn into a tureen, add: @ juice of a lemon with a Stow 40. Born. Porarors Wel wash the potatoes, put 
small quantity of the essence of anchovy. them into an iron saucepan with a lump of salt. cover 
a iy them with cold water, fix the lid down closely, and 

Somnay Pupprva —This Indian pudding is a very place them, not upon, but near the fire, till the water 
nice, delicately flavored one, and is well suited for an > pojjs; then, when the skins begin to break, strain 

valid, being extremely nourishing. To a good ? every dr p of the water off, and cover them stantly 
sweet egg custard add a little butter, some gr with a clean cioth, which must be pressed down so as 
nutmeg, and a glass of wine or brandy; have ready a - 4, prevent any upe of the steam This being 
f.rely rasped cocoanut, and mix all well together. > dong place t epan on the trivet or the bar of the 
Having lined a dish w puff paste, pour in the cus-- range, and by the time the rest of the dinner is fit for 
tard and bake it a light brown color. serving, the potatoes also will be ready. Four in 

—_— portant things in this mode of cooking potatoes mus 

Preservep Apries.—Pare and weigh ten pounds of. be borne in mind—first, a fall hour before dinner is 
apples, put them into a pan to stew with one pint of to be dished up must be allowed for the potatoes 
water: when all are dissolved put in the same weight ’ s: ndly, unless they are very old potatoes, th« 
of pounded sugar, two ounces of ground gin , with | sh i be boiled in their coats; thirdly,a fork shou 
the juice and grated rind of four or five Jemons; let) never be used to try them while cooking; and fourth 
it boil rather more than half an hour, stirring it all the instant they are done they should be carried to th« 
the time, then put it into smal! jars or shapes table 

- —~sco+ - 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


FASHIONS. . already adopted by the Empress. It is about as t! k 

Our fashion plate this month shows some of the Casar erate sized finger, and is so pliable that it is 
most desirable costumes for both walking and party S arranged ir ps, which alternate with the small false 
dresses. They will hardly need explanation as they ris now so fashionable around the top of the fore 














are al! very plain in style, and wil! for that reasor ; ead, and which are continued along each side to the 
more useful to our lady readers. The very elaborate (top of the chignon. This arra ent of head-dress 
trimming for dress sk rts is rapidly passing out of represented to be very becoming to « val-formed 
date. Indeed, silks of rich, heavy quality are n head 
up with no ornamentation except upon the waist and Jewelry is worn in most exaggerated form. We learn 
sash. that in Paris the “earrings especially are of exag 
Pos gerated dimensions. For these, large gold ring 
The rage for ornaments and trimmings of gilt which 5 much larger than those to be seen in negresses’ ears, 
periodically afflict the feminine world has returned ypular Some of these huge rings 
once more. We are told in a Parisian letter that rel *nt cords knotted in the centre, others cres- 
vet jackets for dressy occasions are now dotted all (cents. Some are made of plain gold. and have either 
over with smal! gold beads. The beads are hot sewn San amethyst, a topaz, or a lapis lazuli ball in the 
on the velvet singly, but in groups of four, forming > centre, and these, I think, are the prettiest. An idea 
miniature diamonds. The jacket, which is of the ?may be gathered of the circumference of the fashion 
Senorita form, is then edged round with Tom Thumb ¢ able earrings when I say that it is greater than that of 
fringe in gold. a five-frane piece. Earrings in the form of pears are 


Whether more false jewelry or more false hair isSalso much admired; but in order to make them 
worn at the present day would be a curious question Dlarger, the movable pear, which is either a pear! or 
to solve. Large colored glass beads are now to be ? an emerald, is surrounded with a frame of gold and 
eceen round the throat, both with high and low dresses. ( ename! Fancy earrings are likewise worn; some 
They are nothing more than large giass balls, threaded 5 represent dogs’ heads, others a horse or a whip, and 
on a silk cord of the samé color. Two rows are >I have seen even an owl crowned with a wreath of 
usually worn, and from them is suspended a large (laurel. I would advise all those who have a taste for 
gold locket, with the initials of the wearer in either ¢ such eccentric ornaments to purchase imitation ones, 
turquoise, pearls, or diamonds. A new gold cord for ( for the fashion once passed away.to what os@ ean 
the hair has been introduced in Paris, and has been /they be turned? It is only so much money waated. 

You. xxvi1.—12 (153) 
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Gold lockets are now adorned with a mass of dogs’ of jewels. For the present we can, of course, but sub- 
. tre ; 1, ) mit, 

and horses’ portraits in enamel; the lockets are oval, | 

and, like the earrings, of colossal proportions, Egyp- We give below some designs for embtoidery and 
, : 

tian heads in onyx with the hair lined with rows of¢ marking. For handkerchief corners these patterns 

small pearls, and a necklet of rubies round the throat‘ will be found extremely useful, as they are very 

are far prettier than any animals’ heads which I have > simple. 

yet seen. These Egyptian heads are sometimes ( oN 


placed as an ornament to combs, which are worn with ¢ 

full dress.” 4 N J 
We cannot think, however, that jewelry of this de-5 

scription is ever in good taste. But the fashion must 


run its short day, and then, we trust, the ladies will ¢ 
come back to sensible, modest displays in the matter ¢ 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Manian Rooke; or, The Quest for Fortune. By Henry 5“ Wrxirrep Bertram AND THE Wortp see Liven In.” By 
Sedley. New York: Sheldon & Co. 2 the Authoress of the Schonberg Cotta Family. New 
One of the most unconditionally stupid books that ¢ York: M. W. Dodd. 

we ever attempted toread. The point of the work, if: Here we have a new work from the prolific pen of 

it has any, seems to be an attack upon New England, , the lady who has written herself, within two years, 

her people, and customs. Society is “narrow, selfish, ‘completely into favor with Americans, and from whom 
and conceited,” the moral atmosphere “unconceiv- 0a new work cannot be otherwise than welcome. "This 
ably grovelling and sordid.” The scenes of the story \ story of Winifred Bertram is intended more especially 
are laid on the plains, in California, and later in the ‘for young people, and inculcates most earnestly the 

East, to which, notwithstanding its undesirableness, ¢ doctrine of self-sacrifice for the good of others. ‘Thé 

all of the emigrants at last return, with much evident < heroine is'a little girl, an orphan, having an only bro 

satisfaction, to spend the closing years of life ther much older than herself, who isa clergyman In 
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little fable :-— 





“ Ata time not very long ago,” began Maurice, “and 
in a country not very far off, there was a palace built 
on very peculiar principles. Indeed, some people 
said it was not built at all, but grew. The queen of 
this palace was very amiable and benevolent, and did 


what she could to make every one around her happy 


She expected that all her courtiers should do the 
same. All her court-ladies, therefore, while they were 
provided with the most beautiful suites of apartments 
in the palace (the furniture and situation of each 
being exactly suited to the tastes of the occupants), 
were expected to make these apartments in some ) 
way workrooms for the good of their conntry. That, 
country had been sadly misgoverned by the preced-< 
ing dynasty, and there was a great deal in it to be set 


right. 


“All the apartments of the court-ladies, therefore, 
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the opening chapter we find him teaching her the 
influence of self-love upon the heart by the following 
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the wretched occupant think that, whatever was 
happening outside, all was right within. The world 
was growing narrower and narrower, she thought, 
but inside all was spacious and beautiful as ever. And 
so she went on admiring herself more and more in 
the mirrors,as window after window into the outer 
world vanished, until at last the stifling air of the 
poor narrow chamber overpowered her, and she 
fainted away and was crushed, and never heard of 


more 


How Winnie got out of the “contracting chamber” 
before it was too late, and who helped her, of the 
trials they all had, and the happiness at last, we hope 
our readers will learn from the book itself, and we 
) promise them that if they have not obtained good for 
heir souls, they will at least have been most charm- 
ingly entertained 

The same authoress has sent out a new book for 
the little ones also, called the “Song Without Words.” 
A more beautiful little rythmical prose creation we 
have seldom read. 


were also offices for some work of charity. The title ¢ 


of each was written on the door under the name 
of the occupant, so that there could be no mistake 
about it for applicants or inmates. One, for instance, 
was the office for the blind, another for the deaf and 
dumb, another for sick children”— 

“ And another for Ragged Schools, no doubt,” inter- 
rupted Winnie. 

“No doubt,” said Maurice. “The singular thing, 
however, about these apartments was, that if the pos. 
seasor did not attend to the benevolent work assigned 
to her, but used them only for herself and her own 
pleasure, the whole suite gradually contracted unti! 
they become so narrow as slowly to stifle the inmate, 
and finally to crush her into dust; when from bea 
tiful homes they become narrow, crumbling maus ,. 
leums.” 

“If many of the ladies made a bad use of their 
apartments, the palace must have had a very forlorn 
look/” observed Winnie 

“ Not in the least,” Maurice replied. “The instant 
the unfaithful occupant had been crushed and buried, 
the mausoleum also crumbled into dust, and a new 
dwelling rose on the site.’’ 

“Very uncomfortable,” said Winnie, “for the new 
ladies to be living on the graves of the old ones.” 

“Not at all,’ said Maurice. “They knew nothing 
about it. Every one everywhere is always living over 
graves of someboby or something, and very few think 
of it.” 

“T think nothing of the amiability and benovolence 
of that queen,” resumed Winnie, with considerable 
vehemence. “I think she was a hard-hearted wretch.” 

“Not at all,” said Maurice. “The queen had no- 
thing to do withit. The apartments, as I told you, 
were self-acting. It was their nature to do as they 
did. No one could help it. They contracted in this 
way by the same kind of law which makes the earth 
go round, and the tides ebb and flow.” 

* But,” rejoined Winnie, “those court-ladies must 
have been exceedingly foolish. When they saw 
the apartments contracting, if they did not like to do 
their work, why did they not escape in time?” 

“They never did see the apartments contracting,” 
said Maurice. “They saw their neighbors’ apart- 
ments contracting sometimes from the outside, but 
never their own; and for this reason: The rooms 
were full of mirrors and paintings on glass, arranged 
in such a way as to cause a strange optical delusion 





As window after window was slowly and silently ¢ 
crushed out it was replaced by a mirror, which made \ house of Carleton, New York. 


Lirrtz Foxes. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor @ Fields 
This series of articles upon “those unsuspected, 
unwatched, insignificant, little causes, that nibble 


away domestic he ness, and make home less than 





yn should be,” cannot be too 
Those 


who have life still before them, read this and learn 


so noble an ins 





warmly commended to both old and young 


how to commence aright, avoiding if possible the errors 
here so clearly pointed out, and those to whom warn- 


ng comes too late, see where the fault has been, and 





et these sound, plain, practical teachings lead to a 


new t 





rinning in the right paths. 


A Summer my Sxre. Boston : 


Ticknor @ Fields 


By Alexander Smith. 


Distinguished at first as a poet, the author has 
ly turned his attention to prose, and has given 
us lately two very entertaining volumes, one of 








and the present racy series of sk« es of personal 
y are exceed. 





I 


ngly readable and many of the descriptions 





experiences in the Island of Skye 


natura 
scenery could not be surpassed, while all the char 
acters introduced are clothed with an individuality 
which stamps them with the clearness of a photo- 
graph upon the mind of the reader. 


Pirmovura Puurrr. Notes from Henry Ward Beecher's 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


sermons 


In this volume we have, besides the notes taken 





from Mr. Beecher’s sermons, also a sketch of him- 
self, his manners, his customs, his appearance, and 
a description of the lecture-room of Plymouth Church, 


and of the exercises usually held there. Probably 
there is not a man who stands so thoroughly alone in 
his peculiar sphere as Mr. Beecher. 

With the independence to doand say everything 
he pleases, he yet has the talent to maintain his posi- 
tion before the world, sneered at by one-third of the 
world, feared by another third, and heartily loved by 
the rest, but commanding a certain respect and ad- 
miration from all. The book contains many beautiful 
extracts from his sermons, similar to a volume 


) called “ Life Thoughts,” published some years ago. 


) A Sprvster’s Stony. By M.A. F. 


Prince oy Kasnna. By Richard B. Kimball. 
Two new novels from the enterprising publishing 
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Parniot Bors axp Prison Pictrurss. By Edmund Kirke. 
Boston: 7 or & Fields. 

ar vein Mr. Gilmore is avery entertain- 

field he canvasses is one in which he 

i therefore his works have an air of 

Ity to Northern readers. The boy's 

i does not, however, deal altogether 


In his pe 
ing writer. 7 
has few riva 
freshness a 
book just 





with the S rn elements of society, but also con- 
tains ane f the achievements of Northern 
men in t rar, with accounts of Rebel and 
Union pr : nveying to the young folks a great 


deal of varied and usefal information upon these 
topics. 





























Tas Eom toe Wortp. By P.T. Barnum. New 

York 

Certa is better calculated to do this 
matter than the irrepressible Barnum. A 
subject s been a matter of research for 
years a practical experiment, ought to be 
thorot stood by him after so long a time of 
careful t We have not read the book 
(with the exception of the essay upon old Grizzly 
Adams, Vv commend to all who would like 
a@ pleasar our’s entertainment,) not becaus« 
we be! eat Yankee Nation, and must « 
fess, it what the great “ Prince” has said 
of us that we actually like to be hum 
bugged ise, once having been “sold,” we 
Lave a ng our delusion laid 
us. We ve should experience ‘ 
the Ww red feeling which atten st 
awake nowledge that Kriss Kir ad 
no reir no fur overcoat, and no lo pe 
Lut « broadcloth to fill our stockings f 
us. W get the courage to look the w 
horses i sealy mermaids, and Brandreth's p 
and | i pigeons full in the face, we will ta 
anot nto the “Humbugs,” and vo dou 
find i lingly readable as well as instructive. 
Dicriona r tae Norep Names or Fiction. By William 

A. W r. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields 

A ct mpilation, containing “familiar ps 
donyms t es bestowed upon eminent men, and 
anala pular appellations often referred to 
literatur conversation. The main design of the 
work iin, as far as pract the a 
wh modern standard rature to note 
fictit fons and places, whether mytholog 
or not. | s reason, the plan is almost entirely 
restrict proper names, or tuch as designate 
individ persons, places or things. The names fror 
the Gr toman, Norse, and Hindu Mythol 
that ¢ er n, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view explain frequent allusions in the poets and 
other ur writers. and for the bene of mer 
Eng eaders, rather than for that of professed 
acl the Rabbinical and Mohammedan 
Mytt s have been taken some names, which 
are « ally made the sutject of reference. and 
concerning which information is not readily obtain- 
able Prominence has been given to the departments 
of Ang: ry, Demonology, Fairy Mythology, and 


Popular Superstitions, which afford many of the most 
important mes in Fiction. Parables, Allegories, 
Proverbs and Medieval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical history con- 





tributes the 


names of several pseudo-saints and other 
imaginary personages. In the Drama and in Poetry— 


including the various kinds, Epic, Romantic, Narra- 
tive, Comic, etc., the intention has been to give the, 


pames of al! such characters as are familiarly referred 
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to by writers and speakers at the present day; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped 
that under this head the Dictionary will be found 
reasonably complete.” 


Lire anp Lerrers or F. W. Ronentsow. (In two vol- 
umes.) Edited by Spofford A. Brooke, M.A. Bos 
ton: Ticknor @ Fields. 

For convincing evidences of a living Christianity 
we need look no farther than Roberts None could 
read this history of his life (told ae nearly as possible 


in his own words through his letters, and lectures, 
and sermons) without feeling impressed with the 
nnate beauty of that soul which, through all the 
struggles and trials of the world bore ever but one 


record—fidelity to the truth and the teachings of 
ts Maker. We are heartily glad to see this book 
published in America, and we now there are num 
bers who will appreciate wit een relish the rich 
literary feast here open¢ t 
who will love and reverence the man for his humble, 
earnest faith and Christian life 


bers more 





Atprica’s Porms. Boston: 7 ¢ Fields. 

Who that has read “ Babie | w s by Aldrich? 
rhe litde volume in blue a very welcome 
addition to our collection of gems 
MARGARET AND HER Brivesmarps. By the author of “The 

Queen of the County.” |! 

This book has the gra i tenderness which 
characterize the aut A high moral 
tone, a love of all social and e purity pervades 
her works. They are not sensation stories. A 


womanhood, sweet, loy reveals iteelf 


throughout the pay 





HerewarD; THe Last or tre Encuss. By Charles 


Kingsley. Boston: 7 f 


A tale of the old Saxons of the Britishislands. The 
scene is Jaid in England a t the time of the Nor- 
man Couquest. 


War Lyrics. By Henry Howard Brownell. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Few poets have made s rapid strides into publie 
favor as this one. There af é nervous power— 
about his writings whic! t s him from others 








—although there are many crffdities in } tyle. The 
poems in this volume hav red from time to 
time in the newspapers and! sof the country, 
» Monthly. 








some of the more recent ones e All 


Ricnarp Conpen. By John MecGilchrist. New York: 
Ha per & Brothers. 
A very handsomely gotten-up volume, containing 


an account of the life and pu services of one of 


the greatest international n theage. Americans 
will peruse this work with a est second to none, 
feeling as they do that Richard Cobden had always an 
earnest sympathy with democra prineiples, and 
that he appehended the true position of the North in 


the late war, as few En sve done. In hid 
last speech in November 1864, he says—“ Whatdid the 
Americans do when they dec d their independence 
in 1776. They put forth a declaration of grievances, 
andatthe present time no Englishman can doubt that 
they were justified in separating from the mother 
country. But why is there (by the Confederates) 
no such declaration? Because they have but the 
grievance they want to consolidate, perpetuate, and 
extend—Slavery;—but they cannot do it.”. His 
writings upon the course of the war and probable 
issues, were almost prophetic. He did not live to see 
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ite termination, but died in March 1865, just befere the 4 History (usually so dull to school-boys) at once enter- 


glorious victories of the Northern armies before ? taining and profitable 


Richmond. 


¢ Luge DaRRELL, tax Cuicaco Newspor. Chicago: Tow 


Tae Freepman’s Boox. By S. Maria Child. Boston: 7 “son Brothers. 


Ticknor &@ Fields. 
A record of deeds accomplished by the colored 
race. It is dedicated to the Freedmen, and intended 


principally for distribution among them. The pro-< 


ceeds to be given to the Freedmen's Aid Association, 
to be expended for schools and other educational 
purposes, 


Tae Yankee Mippy. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Leed 
Shepard, 
Oupenpate, a Story or Scnootsoy Lire. By R. Hope 
Moncrief. New York: Sheldon @ Co. 
Two good stories for the boys from their favorite 
authors. They will receive a cordial welcome from 
the young people. 


Wasnineton. By Jacob Abbott. New York: SheldonS 


@ 0. Boston: Gould @ Lincoln. 


This is volume eighth of the series upon American 
History for young people pon which this well-known 
writer has been for some time engaged. It is clear, 
comprehensive, and calculated to make the study for 


-¢ We cap but compliment our Western friends upon 
<the exceedingly attractive volume which they have 
¢ vere given to the public. The story is entertaining, 
“the binding tasteful,and the general appearance of 
¢ the work is unexceptionable. 
¢ Srontzs or THE Apostizs. By Caroline Hadley. New 
2 York: Sheldon & Co. 

Works of this class are very much needed in our 
country, and therefore the present little volume will 
prove doubly acceptable. For Sunday-school children 


/ 


~ 


s containing a concise account of the lives of the 
iposties and anecdotes of them culled from the 
Bible, it will be a treasure indeed. 


rary 


2? Wixsinc His Way. By Charles “Carleton” Coffin 
¢ Boston: Ticknor é Fields. 


2 ; phe disk ’ 
“Our Young Folks” have hung over this tale. and 
¢ 


2 watched from month to month for its coming, with an 
cavidity which has fully proven its worth; and even 
the older members of the household forgot more 


serious things for the time, and with equal interest 
watched the career of the brave young soldier. Its 


> 
2 fascination is irresistible. 
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PEOPLE AS YOU FIND THEM. 


How different this is from what we would have 


them. We want people to be loyal, generous, large , 





brained and hearted, ma 
paint which is true and noble in manhood—all that 


animous—all that the poets 


we dream is pure and lovely in womanhood—and, oh 


dear, “what a falling off is there,” when we come 


down to the real men and women of our own day, ¢c 
with all their foibles and weaknesses, their bigotries ‘ 


and selfishnesses. 
We put out from the ft 


wide river of youth, with such marvellous faith in 
human nature; we wreathe and festoon our friends 





with all beautiful fancies of our imagination, and then 


the great shock comes, and one after another the > 


idols fall, for the years are great vandals—they go np 
into the fair temples and stately balls of our souls, 
and shatter the statues to whom we have built altars 
ef love and worship. 

I pity the man or woman who has no sympathy for 


these fine enthusiasms and glowing faiths of youth—< 





whose memory can walk with a jest or a sneer 
he withered garlands, and dimmed ideals, and lost 


nong 


faiths of earlier years. and who looks back upon these 
things with very much the same feeling that one does « 


on the toys which delighted his childhood. 


A great many people seem only to extract bitter- ‘ 


ness from every fresh knowledge of human nature, 
They grow hard, and sour, and eynical. The y never 
seem to reflect that they are a part of that which they 
condemn, and as they climb up the hills of the years, 
and every new summit affords them a wider land- 
scape of men, and motives, and deeds, they only grow 
harder and bitterer towards their kind. 

And so life fails with all these—of any true wisdom 
or power; for if the knowledge which we attain does 
not soften our hearts while it enlightens our eyes, it 


s of childhood on the> 


STPARTMENT. 


¢ 


is better never learned at all. But to come back to 
people—not as one finds them in story and poem, not 
in picture and fancy, but in homely, actual —to the 
men and women we jostle against, and that push 





around us, each intent on some dar 
scheme, purpose, hope, ambition of its own—to 


find that human nature, even 





back to these, we shall 


in this laurelled nineteenth, will not bear much 
straining. 

As the weakest link in a chain is the test of the 
strength of the whole, so, touch where the real life 


i that sooner or later there is 





lies, and you shall f 





elding at some point. Looked at from one side, is 
his hardly to be wondered at? When we see what 
sort of culture most children have from their birth, 
> how they imbibe al! sorts of notions and fallacies— 
< how their views are warped by prejudices and domi 





nated by conventionalisms, what can one expect ¢ 





‘the men and women of the world? 
Now don't mistake me here. I believe that the ev 





strikes its roots in deeper soil than misappreher 





and weakness, and that all the wrong and woe und 





which ereation has groaned and travai 






six thousand years have their foundations in darker 
and sadder causes than human limitation and blind- 
ness. 

But as the leaves fall which fluttered joyfully in 
May winds, and sheltered the nests of sweet singing 
e birds, so one by one fond dreams and hopes drop 
C away from our lives, and each year one learns more 
Sand more of that true philosophy which consists in 
2 taking all things as we find rather than as we would 
¢ have them. 
<« And we find faults that mar and distort the fairest 
§ char acters; we find jealousies, envies, meannessés, 
Qand greediness, and all sorts of petty plots, and aims, 
?and hardness, where we looked for charity, and parsi- 
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mony of greediness where one looked for all gener- AT THE “SWEETS.” 
ous and noble enthusiasms, while conceit and vanity, “ When the cat’s away the mice will play,” says the 


and all their train of petty faults, shock and disgust old proverb, with more truth than poetry, of which 
us in those to whom we have brought our largest > fact our wood cut presents a striking illustration. 





tributes of love and reverence. @ Mamma is out, nurse has forgotten her charge, and 
Well, now, it is better to make up our minds to? the preserve closet has luckily been left without the 
these things, and to take them in a generous pity and S usual fastening. What a delightful season of indul- 
patience, instead of closing up our hearts and sympa- > gence! What total unconsciousness of retributive 
thies, and shrinking down into hardness and mis-? colic! Only the chubby baby, whose fat little fist is 
anthro; For men and'women will never be angels 2 stuck fast in a pot of good things, knows or feels that 
here They need, to make them this, the transplanta-‘S there is aught but pleasure in the transgression. 
tion of death, the softer climate, the richer soil of} Those jars of sweetmeats which have displayed 
Heaven their temping colors in such a tantalizing way for 
And as long as we live we shall rub against each ¢ weeks and months, are receiving their reward now. 
other’s corners, we shall strike each other’s weak They shouldn’t have been so aggravating, so lus- 


and morbid poiuts, each other's follies and sins, andS¢jously insinuating, and yet .so unapproachable. 
there w be shock, and friction, and discord, for as ) Young America vowed revenge upon their coquetry 


we never succeed with ourselves, so we shall never long ago, and now the retribution comes. The pun- 
succeed in making others after the pattern of our¢jshment may be reflex, but there is a satisfaction ‘n 
ideals and desires—one will be morbid, and another S jts present enjoyment at all events. 
vain, and still another silly, and there will be un-5 
soundness of brain or heart to lament in all we know. 2 * 
We must make up our minds to the inevitable. EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 

But there are chords that will yield sweet music toS We give anew Department to the Home Magazine 


the harper that knows how to touch them skilfully,$this month, under the heading of “ Evenings with the 
and hidden graces that will blossom out, and con- > Poets.” No one tires of good poetry. Like good 
cealed tenderness, and heroism, and love, and sacri- 2 ™4SIC, It delights and refreshes at every repetition. 








fice, in souls of men and women. And I think one ¢ True poetry is never really understood nor enjoyed 
under consciousness should make us always carry § untilitis a part of the memory. Like the face of a 
ourselves softly towards the faults of others. Do youS dear friend, the oftener it beams upon us, the deeper 
find y elf what you would like, my reader? If you 2 pleasure it affords. In this department, we shall 





have lived wisely, if you have gone down into the ¢ Present the choicest gems from our best American 
silent places and deep caverns of your own soul, you ¢ and English poets,—taking the old and the new, the 
have found there secret faults and infirmities which familiar and the less known, as may seem best. 
should make you ever charitable and helpful towards > These selections will be found, in most cases, desirable 
all men. You know of faults which lurk there, and ¢ for recitation, Indeed, it was with the view of making 
spring suddenly, in some hour when you are off yourS® collection of poems for this very purpose, that we 
guard, like armed men upon you. You know that in S first thought of introducing these “ Evenings with the 
some directions you are morbid and strained, or > Poets” in the “ Home Magazine.” 
easily overcome. You know some of your besetting < ownage 
sins, some of your failures and defeats. Let your own < ee elias 
soul be witness against you, and deny not to others § Frayne ed ~~ ena -_ ISANCE. 
the charity you #0 sorely need for yourself. much in this pountes, has r en - - at overt 
And now there floats down to my thought that ¢ ai merence. el ieee Sa ” Mt: yed by the in- 
speech of Polonius, in which there is much marrow ¢ - % downright incivility of hotel clerks. 


é In our larger cities, at what are k as 
of wisdom and truth, and which reminds me of some § ¥ ; ¢ known as first-class 
¢ houses, this thing is growing worse every day. A 


bottle of old wine growing strong and fine through > 
B i 5 B ¢ gentleman of good social standing and influence at 


the centuries :— : " 
Shome, or, it may be, distinguished for intellectual 

“To thine ownself be true; ability, and used to respectful treatment from all to 

And it must follow as the night, the day, ¢ whom he is known, finds himself in one of our large 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” ¢ cities at the office of a hotel, of whose Juxurious ac- 


y.F.2. “commodations he has often heard glowing accounts. 
) It is but natural for him to expect a polite and gentle- 
)manly reception; he has been used to thet 
warm eliey aécte ". 2 J reatment 
~ 4 0 8 RITAN. 2 of a gentleman from men of ail positions in life. 
The touching scene which forms the subject of our > But, alas for his expectation! He stands bef ; bh 
“ah : : t. 8s expectation e stands before the 
atec #. “4 = caotd Siaae Sena onl ny $ tailor and jeweller-made man who holds the high 
once to our warmest sympathy. we may—we should ¢ position of clerk to the establishment—a man of j 
all be good Samaritans while we live in a world where ¢ finite self-estimation . ly chi Of i 
. > self, on—with suddenly c 
there is so much of suffering and need. Let it not Srhere Ssatin bien ealther..me ™ A aan feelings. 
be recorded of any of us that, seeing the wretched in 2 bneeamt wend: tut re: : u welcome, nor 
our pathway, we carelessly “passed by on the other? see ili eng pci ey a ty <4 cupininaay — of 
: ilic iny e whole aspect of the man 








ide.” 
st says as plainly as spoken words—* Who are you? 
What are you here for?” The gentleman so unused 

“OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” to anything like this at home,is hurt or offended. 


Excellent in every way—a complete success. The 9 Honored and respected in circles of intelligence and 
publishers have fairly won the thanks of children and refisiement—superior a thousand fold in all the quali- 


parents.by the admirable way in which their apwagrned YX that go to make up the man and citizen to the 


has been conducted. Writing snecessfully for the §™ean upstart who stands behind the hotel counter— 


young is no easy matter, and equires a high order of he suffers, for the moment, a feeling of anger or 
talent; and it is by using the best talent in the 2 bumiliation. All his pleasant fancies about “taking 
mine ease in mine inn” are dissipated. Instead of 


country, that “Our Young Folks” is made attractive, 
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entering a luxurious home, he finds himself on ouffer-? ¢ How interesting to us in that light, would be the bent 
ance at four or five dollars aday! There are some( form, and faded eyes, and whitening hair, and 
exceptions to this—but how few! In a pretty wide wrinkled face, and faltering speech! Buttheir owners 
experience last summer, we met but three men, who as » totter past us, with their story all untold, to the grave 
far as we eaw them, were really fit to hold a position 80, where so many secrets lie buried. None may know, 
essential to public convenience and comfort. That¢ perhaps not even their own kindred, what lies en” 
all this is wrong, we need not say. But how shall itS tombed under the ashes of the past. True it is, that 
be remedied? How shall the hotel clerk nuisance be what is written is nought to the unwritten. Often to 
abated? Only through such public protest and re-> the Searcher of all hearts alone, are these life-tragedies 
monstrance as will reach the proprietors, and drive or? known. Crusted over with the lava of years, no sign 
shame them into requiring of their subordinates that ( of warmth or brightness appears; but sometimes as 
decent attention to strangers to which they are en-§ the lamp of life is going out, it flashes before us some 
titled. No man is fit to keep a hotel who does not do‘ astounding truth, before which our stupidity and in 
this. difference stand aghast and awe-struck, we go our 
ways with a deeper sense of the sacredness of human 
life.” 





THE SHELL ON THE SHORE. 

We take from an English magazine this beautifully ¢ 
told and instructive incident :— ¢ Here is an old tale or legend which is worth repeat- 
¢ ing. Acertain man, who would never go to church, 
when he heard the saints’ bell, would say to his wife, 
“Go thou to church and pray for thee and me.” One 
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“T had turned over the wet pebbles and the damp 
weeds and sought with naked feet amongst the waves , 


for some bright shell or colored stone to carry home, p ‘ 
but I could find none. Tired out, I sat down on a¢ Bight he dreamed that both he and his wife were dead, 


pile of stones to rest, and to watch the waves unroll ‘ and that they knocked together at heaven’s gate for 
themselves on the waiting sands. I heeded not the é entrance. St. Peter (by the legend) is the porter, and 
tide, but let it go and come without notice. Q suffered the wife to enter in; but he kept the husband 
“ After a longer interval than I dare tell, consider-¢ out, answering him, “She is gone in both for herself 
ing 1 was without boots or stockings, and my coat ¢ and thee. As thy wife went nye chureh for thee, so 
damp with the spray of the last tide, I woke up from > ¢ she must go to heaven for thee. 
my dreaming and renewed my search for a prize, and 
sure enough there was a shell glistening and gleam- Garrick’s Precepts to Preachers. 
ing, colored like sunlit erystal, just dropped from thes Garrick having been requested by Dr. Stonehouse 
white fingers of some daring wave. I did not hurry 2to favor him with his opinion as to the manner in 
to possess myself of it, but sat still admiring. It was< which a sermon onght to be delivered, the English 
mine; I was sure I cou!d reach it any moment with ‘ 5 Roscius sent him the following judicious answer : 
my stick, and who was near on this lonely beach to$ My Dear Purm—You know how you would feel and 
pick it up ere I could get it? Splash—spiash, and ups speak in a parlor concerning a friend who was in im- 
rolled a huge wave, hissing and hurrying, rattling theS minent danger of his life, and with what energetic 
stones, wetting my feet—and the shell, where is it? > pathos of diction and countenance you would enforce 
I looked round, I followed the receding water, drip-< the observance of that which you really thought 
ping sea-grass and creamy clots of froth only re-<¢ ‘ would be for his preservation. You would not think 
mained, to meet me; the shell—the beautiful shell > of playing the orator, or studying your emphasis, 
was gone. Old Neptune had altered his mind and¢ cadence and gesture; you would be yourself; and the 
got back his pearl. S interesting nature of your subject, impressing your 
“ A little loss this, but uttering a lofty lesson, never > heart, would furnish you with the most natural tone 
to lose an opportunity of taking every gift of mercy?’ of voice, the most proper language, the most em 
or usefulness the tide of time may bring us; if un- gaging features, and the most suitable and graceful 
used—neglected—the wave that brought will soon gestures. What you would thus be in the parlor, be 
take it away. 2 in the pulpit, and you will not fail to please, to affect 
Sand to profit. Adieu, my dear friend. 


< 
THE SACREDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. °¢ 
Itis well that now and then some one sounds for< The Arabians impose patience by the following 
us the depths of human life, and gives us faint ¢ proverb—“ Be patient, and’ the mulberry leaf,’ which 
glimpses of what lies hidden away far down from naturally is very rough, “will become satin.” 
casual observation. We are often indifferent to per-§ 
sons whom we meet daily, when, if we could see what > “To confound wealth with happiness is to mistake 
they have suffered and overcome, and what they are< the means for the end. You might as well fancy that 
still suffering and bearing, we would be touched with S g knife and fork would give you an appetite.” 
pity or reverence. In one of her electric flashes of > 
thought, Fanny Fern gives us these suggestive pas- ‘ 
sages, which all of us may do well to heed:—“WhenS 008 Cover.—We have changed the hue of ourcover 
one looks at old persons out of whose life all the $ for one a little more decided in character. Four 
eagerness has gone, one sometimes wonders what ° Magazines in Philadelphia, and two or three in New 
was the romance of their life; for fossilized as they § ¢ York and other cities alike in shade of cover, is a 
appear to be, there must have been a time, when the 2 little too much of the same thing; so the Home 
heart leaped tothe sound of a sweet voice, or at the ¢? Magazine, having an individuality of its own, has de- 
sight of a sweet face. In some chamber of their < termined to put on a garb of its own, and you have it 
memory, locked, curtained and cobwebbed, it may be, reader. And if we do not errin our estimate of your 
are speaking, dust-covered relics of happiness, just § ‘Ste, you will call it a decided improvement. 
such as the youth of to-day so eagerly seek. Whata 
scene would reveal itself, could we throw openthes To Our Frienps axp Corresponpents.—For all the 
door and windows, and let in the searching sunlight! > kind, encouraging and approving words that fill your 
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letters, accept our grateful thanks. Time will os PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


permit us to reply to you separately, though the im- 


pulse to do so is strong. It is very pleasant to us to HOME MAGAZINE. 
know that our Magazine is finding so warm a welcome 

in the thousands of homes to which, throughout the , FRARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. ous 

year, it makes its monthly visits. ‘ odaiek Rs “bla etistotytok Sided ob am 

eg es : 5 copies, and one to getter-up of club, . 10.00 

Messrs. Thurston, Herline & Co., Nos. 630 and 632 9copies, “ és “  . 1500 


Chestnut street, publish a variety of School Reward ‘ 4 Gnk : ‘ 
Cards, Books for Children, Sunday-echool Certificates, § inl A beautiful PREMIl M PLATE, entitled “THE 
Valentines, Games, &c., with which they supply the 5 COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to 
trade. Dealers will find in the catalogue of this 2 each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It 
foung and enterprising firm much that is desirable. ¢ Will also he mailed to each single subseriber from 
¢ whom we receive $2.50. This p!ate is a companion to 

Std i each (the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” our premium 

ae In our March number will be commenced a¢ for 185, and-in all respects as beautiful, .4@~ The 
story by T. 8. Arthur, entitled “ The Wrecked House- 4“ INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE?” is also continued as 


hold 2a premium for any who may desire it. 
P ‘. : aa@- For $4.50 we send one copy each of Hom 
RIC Orncans.— snow of no instrument for 7 4 ‘ ‘ rs , 
Amunicax Oncans—We kn Maoazing and Gopey'’s Lapr's Boox forayear. If the 


which there is so great a demand a for the Amorican ‘Premium Plate is desired with this club, 50 cents 
Organ, the reputation of which throughout the whole ) ailtka' neat be edit. < 
country is based upon its solid merit, giving it the 5 
preference above all other instruments of the kind 2 43- Canada subscribers must add twelve cents on 
for the home, school, or church. Even the most ?each subscription for pre-payment of United States 
prejudiced voluntarily acknowledge the superiority of 2 postage. 
the American Organ as regards the sweetness, depth, a@ In remitting, get a Post-Office order if possible 
expression and volume of tone. This results from If a Post-Office order cannot be had, get a draft on 
the internal construction differing from any other in- 2? Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, drawn or endorsed 
strument, and being more perfect, while the absence 2 te our order. If neither of these can be procured, 
of complication renders it less liable to get out of, order ¢ send United States notes or National bank bills. 
than any similar instrument, and the musical part will a@- Be careful to give the name of your post-office, 
remain in tune for many years, The action is so deli- county and state. Omissions of this kind are fre- 
cate that its response to the touch is as ready as the Cquent, and cause delay, trouble, and sometimes 
pianoforte, making it poe rip nes ae ariok € iow ) 
music, as well as for that which is slow and solemn; 7 
and, with the tremolo, effects the most touching may #- Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
be produced.— Boston Journal. club rate. ; 

Circulars giving full descriptions and prices, will be 43 Subscribers to a club need not all be at the 
furnished, and all orders should be sent to the whole-¢ same post office. 





aale agent, Siberia Ott, 748 Broadway, New York. &e~ Postage on the Home Magazine is 12 centea 
re a year, payable at the office where it is received. 
. " Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. writs Bi EEE 3 £0 
523 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
We commend the contents of the present number : 
of the Home Magazine to all our readers. - ih Saye ee by 
CES OF f PRESS. 
« Rachel Saxton” and “A Nonsense Story,” both by NOTICE F THE PRESS. 
»w contri rs ow a promise of rare genius. o- 
a ’ od lif tile phirkces penis Antavun’s Home Macazine.—This truly popular Maga- 
They are natural and life-like, anc Ty-Cay exper zine for January has reached our table, and no one is 
ences. The author of “ Watching and Waiting” is so more welcome, and from the improvements notice- 
widely and favorably known among all our friends Cable in the number before ts, we have no hesitation 
that a story from her pen needs no commendation §i0 Saying that it is equal to any magazine, published, 
: both in artistic skill and its literary matter.—Heraid, 


from vs. Miss Townsend’s new tale develops teen Pa. 


interest as it proceeds. And Mr. Arthur, in answer to , 

. : The well deserved popularity of Arthur's Home 
the oft repeated request, “please write more in thes magazine has been attested to, not only by every 
magazine,” has one of his practical home sketches in S newspaper published, but by almost every well regu- 
the present number. The Biographical Sketch of Isaac } lated household in the land. The reason for this is, 


Haynes will be found entertaining to all who feel an 218 popularity is founded not upon fulsome flattery 
and paid praises, but rather upon the solid rock of its 


interest in the men of the past who have helped to own intrinsic worth and merit. It is not excelled by 
make our country what she is. While, as in a strangeS anything in the way of a ladies’ magazine.— Times, 
contrast with the “then” and “now,” will be found Waterville, N. ¥. 
the account of the work of education among the> We have received Arthur's Home Magazine for 
freedmen, written by one who has been among them 2 January, 1866. To say it is a splendid number would 
for two or three years, and whose heart is full of the ¢ be too feeble language to give an idea of its merit. 
k in which she is engaged. It abounds with the most choice reading matter, and 
eS gaged. is shead of eyviies in the magazine line heretofore 
Thinking that our readers would like to know attempted. Those wishing a first-class magazine for 
something of the work entitled the “ Love-Life of Dr. 2 1866, should immediately send for Arthur’s.—Sentinel, 
Kane,"hich has created much speculation and no Ohio. 
little controversy, we have given a more ex{ended Arthur's Home Magazine, for January 1866, has been 


notice of it than is our custom, adding extracts from gener oo —— —S its Cmagee soe 
; A i oO e Hnest description, and t 

his letters, many of them very beautiful and touching. > reading matter is of the choicest kind. oomd ree tern 
The Departments present their usual variety, we forthe best Magazine for the family cirek 


will newer be found lacking in interest. 


je in 
the land — Union, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
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BERTHA’S MAR!) By Auruoa or “ Wascume snp Warring.” ......¢.00...........- 169 
‘REJUVENATION Joun R. Morkison.. istetbibhAubieecs.¢vonbeds 178 
JAN. By Mrs. De» = span pbabnaitnesies 179 
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LAY SERMONS: 
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_ _& Legend egenz; by Adelaide A. Proctor.—A Clear Conseience.—Reflections; by 

Jean Ing: The Gift of Tritemius; by J. G. Whittier.—Weariness; by H. W. Long 
fellow .—\\ ; by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.—Jenny Kiss’d Me; by Leigh Hunt...... 220 
THE HOME CIRCL! 

The Farly nkee W Pon Ne —— of Pearls; ol Ethel Etherton.— 

4 Charades, Enigmas, &c.., obs metéeuee eandGsRpn pbooseess w 3 
HINTS FOR HO! KEEPERS: 
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HAS ON HAND A LARGE AND SPLENDED ASAC 
Diamond Jewelry of all Binds. 
jsuch as Rings, Pins, Studs, Diamond Sets, «oc. 
ALSO ON HAND, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
‘D “ | 
AMERICAN, SWISS AND ENGLISH WATCHES. 
My assortment of JEWELRY is complete in all respects, 
EMBRACING ARTICLES OF THE HIGHEST COST, 
; As also articles.of comparatively sma)? “alue. 
SILVERWARE OF AJ” ‘NDS, 
ALSO, SILVERWARE SUITABLE F” *RESENTS. 
Particular attention paid © Ses. 
DIAMON DS, and all other PP sought for Cash, 
As also OIL” ah 
attended to. 
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PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


ALPINE HORN GRAND MARCH. 


ARRANGED BY CHARLES GROBE. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, A. Dp. 1852, by Lez & Wanker, at the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States fer the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 
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